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‘Remarks on Kensington Palace aud Gardens, with some Obser- 
» wabions on piluresque Scenery. 





peters things contribute so mach to the health of the inhabitants 

of a great paiery 4 as those public walks which are preserved in the vi- 

of almost every city of Europe. “It is to be lamented, that, in the “ 

¢'meghbourhood of London, these sources of general convenience and inno~ 

p= feftivity are‘confined to the western: side, while the east is erpreienss 
eh onba. omer of vulgar dissipation, where the mercenary views of the 
‘Phietors are best promoted by the sacrifice of moral purity. Yet even th 

situations 5 oF | “ple ian. resort, with all their disadvantages, are preferable to: 


‘@afinement, -where crime would not be perpetrated with less reserve. A 
wise aed bamane ‘statesman ‘will ever consider it an important duty to pro= 4 
% the most abundant means of innocent gratification ; and, whateverenvy | 


may profess, whatever limits overstrained virtue may pre- 

ity thousand citizens arescldom so harmlessly engaged, as when: 

gether:to inhale the:evéning breeze, and taste the last: sweets’ of, 

r. The oftener off aétions are exhibited.on the broad stage of, 

li, the more correct will usually ‘be our moral habits ; it isin privacy that 

vice ventures: to:unveil all her deformity; it is there that the viétim greedily. 

imbibes'the fatal dregs of 1c uae and shamelessly clasps the eyren. eos 

to his bosom. 

From such views as these, we have not regretted, that the palace of Kee” 

oe is no longer-a royal residence. We hope that the generosity of the 

will continue to resign these parliens of the suburbs to the inha~ 

sof the metropolis, and tee his famers 9 | will bei with the. 

‘ofthe luxuriant valleys of imperial ‘Thames, the undulating: 

pei of the forest of Windsor, ‘« venerable in its darkness,”” “Yet it was’ 

not surprising, that & ia born: and educated amid'the dykes and mists 


we, 


of Ho ; should the equality ofsurface in. the broad vale of Middle-. 
sex to the fertile hills and watered glens.of Berkshire. Under the influence. 
of this Dutch taste; William the Third purchased this palace, for thesum of 
20,0001, of the Earl of Nottingham, soon after his accession, and it conti-’ 
nued to be the residence “of the royal family during the three succeeding 
/ Fagns. Itisa large, itrégular edifice, the architeCture of which admits fo. 
general description, bécalise it violates evéty principle of the art. “The state. 
apartments -consist-of @.suite(of twelve rooms. ‘The ceilings and the great 
stiroade were painted hy Keot.’The latter exhibits a group of portraits, among 
ig his own ; aad his humour has assigned to himself as a companion, 
Peter the Wald ild Boy, wi a whe might study nature in her rudest form. * 
ln-one ofthe galleries thertis avery fine drawing in chalk, six yards in length, 
‘Casanova, fan aarpiece, rom Raphael.” Fhe only statuary deserving 
‘ilben tselone, su finda: of the English its.in. this, palace, in * The’, 
Eavroca of Lewon,” by. — : ane. sto, Val, Ii. — 183 and 184. 


Now. a ash ite a sgl nas “notice: 


. 
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notice is an antique in the privy-chamber, representing Mariniana, the niece 
of Trajan. The greenhouse is near the north-east angle of the principal 

. structure ; within we observe the absurdity of Corinthian ¢olurins, and 
without rusticated pilasters and projections, to prevent, as much as pos- 
sible, the access of the solar beam. We understand Queen Anne was partial 
to taking her evening refreshment within this edifice. ‘The affeeted state- 
liness of the structure is certainly much better adapted to a banquetting room 
than to the purpose for which it was designed ; and the architect was in- 
debted to the complaisance of his royal mistress, who, when ‘the building 
was wholly inefficient to the original intention, contrived to apply it to an- 
other use, to which it was much better adapted. : 

Accustomed to the contraéted limits of Dutch horticulture, William con- 
tented himself with the grounds in their original state, comprising only — 
twenty-six acres. Queen Ann added thirty more, which were squared out 
in the native formality of her gardener, Mr. Wise. 


*¢ Hinc et nexilibus vineas é frondibus hortos, 
‘© Implexos laté muros, et moenia circdin 
‘* Porrigene, et latas é ramis surgere turres *.”” 


But on these gardens devolving to the care of Mr. Bridgeman, in the time 
of the late Queen, a beautiful sweep of three hundred acres, inclosed from 
Hyde Park, was united to the gardens, and they were thus rendered worthy 
the royal occupation. But the principal picturesque embellishments were 
from the the taste of Mr. Kent, and, subsequently, of a gentleman whose 
talents acquired him the familiar appellation of Capability Brown. 
he premises, in their present state, comprehend something more than 
three hundred and fifty acres, their figure approaching the quadrangular 
form. The boundaries by the Acton and Kensington roads, by Hyde Patk, 
and by the fields adjacent to the Holland estate, are too well known to 
need a particular description. ice ce 
It is an acknowledged principle that the mansion to which extensive 
gardens belong, should be placed nearly in the centre; that it should not be 
elbowed by church-yards, roads, and cottages, but have ample room on every 
» side. The reader will immediately perceive that the situation of Kessing- 
ton Palace is not consistent with this rule of taste. 


* 


* It seems higly probable, that the lawn before the south facade of Kensingtou palace was 
a Roman military road. London was the terminus of many itinera, which were anciently 
known by the names of Watling-street, Hermin-street, Fosse, and Iknild-street; and 
so important did that victorious people consider the preservation of these to the purposes 
of their government, that a system of laws was established for the regulation of these 
great outlets from the capital, known by the name of Pax Quatuor Cheminorum.. 

The military road of which we are speaking is the first we have named ; which, occn- 
‘pying a line due west, entered the country of the Atrebates, over the bridges of the Ta- 
-Mesis, at Pontes; it then extended north-west to Calleva; from thence it advanced to 
the coast, in}a line due south, passing Venta in its progress, and meeting the sea at. 
Clausentum, which it left in a right angle, and, proceeding east, terminated at Regnum. 


Clausentum is the county of the Segontiaci; the latter is the capital of the Kegni. 
The modern names of these are as follow : 


r Buckinghamshire Caleva . . . .  Silchester.. 
Atrebates . . } and part of Berks. Venta . . . . Witchester. 
Pontes . . - . . Old Windsor. Regium . . . Chichester 


Clausentum . . . Old Southampton. Regni.. . . . Surry and Sussex 
Segontiaci . . . Hampshire. 


Chester, in the name of towns, denotes Castra Stativa, of Roman stations, vide Monthly. 
Register, No. 4, p. 290, in the note. In the preceding observations we have 
Dr. Horsley in his Britannia Romani, comparing his curious itinerary of Antoninus with 
the maps of the celebrated D’Anville. The inquisitive student will, however, discover ® 
material difference in the distances calculated by these two learned geographical antiqu’- 
rians , the computation of the former is 96 miles, the latter extends it toabout 150 miles. 
80 iilusive are sometimes the labours of theprofeund scholar. rake 
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Besides several obvious inconveniences from the awkward position, the 
beauty of the Serpentine road, in which all the magic of the scenery is to be 
gradually disclosed, is lost, for we cannot justify giving our friends a 
circuitous course when a direct road is obvious to the eye, and hence the 
artificial interposition of water or wood is necessary where any deviation 
is introduced from the right line of approach. 
Another weoges maxim is, that where the ground itself is flat, - 
should be given in the wood and water. Notwith- 
ity of Messrs. Bridgman, Kent, and Brown, we yet 
ps Wise, which rendered the equality of surface mor 
fmity of his designs. The most remarkable defect of 
™ adjacent to the green-house or banquetting-room. Here are 
eed, Biants, dragons, and dolphins, in yew, box, and holly, but 
these monsters are metamorphosed into walls, nitches and columns, in the 
true style ens,of our universities, where they prefer Lais to 
Lucretius ryne to Pliny*. . 

d the walks axdjacent to the house are in the style of Bridgman. 
Notwithstanding this improver had introduced cultivated tracts, and even 
small portion# of forest scenery into ornamental horticulture, of which we 
have pleasing examples in these gardens, yet he still preserved his attach- 
ment to straight-walks and high sloped hedges in the neighbourhood of 
the dwelling ; and this error. is not only seen in the entire west-side from 
one extremity to the other, but is discerned in by far the greater part of 
the northern and southern enclosures. In all ornamented ground, the 
limits should be completely hid from every place where curiosity would 
Jead theistep of the wanderer; the expedient for this purpose is either by 
a shrubbery intermixed with umbgageous trees, or by a narrow grove 
where small.trees, or a portion-of underwood, is admitted, to obstruct the 
step of the inquisitive. Some of our readers will recollect that, at the 
south-west and north-east angles, this deception is agreeably employed. 
The greater part of the boundary of Kensington gardens is of the most 
offensive kind, it consists to the north and south of a heavy dark brick 

. wall, and to the west principally of a cut quick hedge, the formality of 
which, however appropriate to a ferme ornée, is not adapted to embellished 
horticulture. am 

The fertile imagination of Mr. Kent suggested the highest improvements 
in artificial scenery, and he is justly complimented in the harmonious num- 
bers of Mason, who introduces into a few lines, the instructive lessons of . 
his art. : " 

‘© Say, lovely lawn, that felt his forming hand, % 

How soon thy surface, shone with verdure new ; 

How soon obedient Flora brought her store, 

And o’er thy breast a shower of fragrance flung 

Vertumnus came, his earliest blooms he bore, 

And thy rich sides with waving purple hung. 

Then to the sight he called yomistately spire, 

He pierced the opposing oaks luxuriant shade, 

Bade yonder crouding hawthorn low retire; 

Nor veil the glories’ of the sylvan mead.” 


* Perhaps some of the inmates of thdlindigidering walls of those academic institutions 
have not forgotten the beautiful description of the garden of Alcinous, in the seventh 
Odyssey, and possibly some, whose weak optics have not permitted them to be correctly 
acquainted with he eo character (which, in compassion to their feelings, on the pre= 
sent occasion we exclide) may remember the words of the parasite of Bilbilis, in which 
the preference of natural to artificial scenery is properly assigned. 

; * Raiana nostri villa, Bassc, Faustina, 
; Non otiosis ordinata myrtetis 
Viduaque platano, tonsilique buxeto, 
Ingrata lati spatia detinet campi* 
Sed rure vero barberoque lztatur.” 


$Q2 
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The boldest embellishment is from this artist :’ it consists in the fosse or 
ha! ha! toward Hyde-Park, which connects with-the gardens the beauty 
of that tract of ground, and the whole range of the Serpentine’river, by 
which it is intersected. From the instant the ha! ha! wus resorted to, 
all the subsequent improvements must-in Course oceur to the man of taste; 
the contrast between the formality of the gardens ‘and th 
tural ‘scenery was too disgusting to be long admitted 
necessary to combine the'style of the one with "tig 
foppery were abandoned, and the energy and libemy 
The gradation, however, is not correctly preserved in 
sington : the extreme richness and luxuriance of thé 
interrupted ‘by the deficiency of wood in the Parkya be 
of the fosse and the copses with which the inclosed fract is & 
some small degree relieve this defect, yet it is much 
ought to be corrected by extensive plantations, so harem 
character. The only portion where the corres is , 
is on the shelving banks of the Serpentine river, and ev ‘the few 
straggling trees of the Park, although of considerable Thagagude, aré very 
far from accomplishing the design. 

All the views from the south and east fagades of the edifice suffér, from 
the absurdity of the early inspectors of these grounds. @jhie"three vistas 
opening from’ the Jatter without a single wave in the outime, ‘without a 
clump or a few insulated trees to soften the glare of the champagne; or 
diminish the oppressive weight of the incumbent grove, are among the 
greatest deformities. The most exquisite view in the gardenS¥is ‘near 
the north-east angle at the ingress {the Serpentine river, wi 
an easy wind toward the park, and i@*ornamented on either side’ 
ing banks, with scenery of a ‘diffefent character*. To thegeft the® 
presses boldly on the water, whos 
cede from the dark intruder: ,to'thé right, a few. truant foresters interrupt 
the uniformity of the \patemt(reve, which rises at some’ distance ‘on the 


































4. the’Shore;'and through the boles of the trees are dis 
wets of landscape, in which the-¢ye of ‘taste can ‘observe 
sufficient variety 
the imagination and disappoint the torpor, which the more sombre scenery 
to the east isc€ustomed to invite. 








The peneilof Claude and Poussin was: employed on general landscapes 
and the tgahsport inspired by their works is from the composition ‘and 
general » not from the exact resemblance of objects, to which Swane- _ 
velt aterlo were so scrupulously attentive. In. the: lahdscape of 





nature, as wel.as in the feeble imitationg oftWe artist, individuals deserve 
some attentiofm™ The largest and most Beautiful of all the productions ‘of 
the earth is a As the effulgent tin “the insect mast. yield to-the 
elegance and proportion of the othet Orders of animals, when contemplated by 







: jus radiance of the flower must bend 
its coronal honors to this gigantig offspring of nature, whose ample foliage 
receives all the splendid effects @F light andhade, and gives arrangement 
and Composition to landscapes he teas cgnduce: to the sublime in 
scenery are the oak, the ashy :the elm, and th€ beech. It is a defect in the 


our imperfect optics, so the gof, 


gardens at Kensington, that, excépting’ the elm, the whole of this beautiful - 


_* This river, which expands its broad surfacé in these grounds, shews the facility with 
which an insignificant rill may be couverted into an object of great beauty. The fpring 
first forins a contemptible stream near the base. of em igety (which is part of a 
continued efiain ettending from the borders of Essex, ieatly, to’ confines of Back- 


inghamshire), from thence it proceeds south by West End, Kilborne, and Paddington, 
entering the gardens at Bayswater, where it is artificially widened till it leaves Hyde- 
Park, from whence it hurries onward in a contracted channel to the Thames, in which 
it disappears at Chelsea. ; 


fraternity 


polished bosom seems timidly to re 


“light and shade of vegetable and animal life, to gratify ’ 
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fraternity is excluded, so that all the variety of tint in the spring and autamm 
is lost, and the gardens burst into the luxuriance of summer, and hasten to 
the disgrace of winter, without those gradations which indulgent nature 
has contrived to moderate our transport on the approach of the one, and 
to soften our griefs on the appearance of the other. The dusky fir isthe - 
y.amelancholy companion the elm is here permitted to possess, who 

im caisesdtis tall funereal head to insult -his more lively associ 
hing decay. If in spring we have not here all the colours of 
in. the forms of nascent existence ; if in autumn the yellow. 
me-orange,.of the beech, and the glowing brown of the oak, do 
ir fading honors, it must be acknowledged that the elm is one 
Merest. ornaments of the forest; it is the medium between the 
massive unyielding arm of the oak and the versatile pliancy of the ash; it 















* outetops the.wenerable parent of the grove, and seems to extend its mighty 


limbs towards heaven, in bold defiance of the awful monarch of the 


Resides isadvantage from the uniformity in the umbrageous furni- 
ture of these ns, thereisanother which we hardly know whether to at- 
tribute to design or-accident: ’ A tree rising life an artificial pillar from the 
smooth earth, without exposing any portion of the bold angles of its root, 
not only ldg&s half its strength, but almiost all itsdignity. Pliny, endeavour- 

' ing to givea grand idea of the Hercynian forest, describes magnitude © 
of the trees in that ancient domain of the Sylvani to be sufficient to admit 
cavalr mre to pass beneath the huge radical curves. Whatever orna- 









ment Pliny’g extravagance might attribute in this respe€t on the broad ex- 
panse of solitary nature, this gigantic wildness would not be at all adapted 
to these pigmy haunts of than; but some resemblance, some approach 
should be attempted to the magnificence of her operations. 2 
ine : ‘© A buge oak, dry and dead, 
Still cull’d with relics of its trophies old, 
Lifting to heaven its aged ‘hoary head.”” 

Such an object, with some of our readers, would be considered a vene- 
rable inmate of these gardens, and to us it would be infinitely preferable 
to the trim expedients of art. The insulated ‘majesty of this ancient pos- 
séssbr of thie Soil would prevent the intrusion of the timid hand of'man, and 
the character which this parent of the forest would impart to the general 
scenery, would sécire it from sacrilegious profanation, == 

We have, therefore, ‘regretted that these primeval inhabitants have been 
submitted to the axe,’and we are inclined to coincide with Kent, in the pro- 
ptiety of introducing dead trees to heighten the pleasures of contrast. © The 
most accomplished artibts have consideced this necessary in the composition 
of landscape; and where the face of nature is grossly distorted in agtificial gar- 
dening, it may be:‘sometimes proper to restore her by thes nt 
The natutalist, Lawson, who never lost sight of the profits of the pape et 

been shat- 











wherchant, Complains of the numerous trees, whose stems have 
tered by winds, or whose lofty branches have been scathed and withered, 
while the lower part remains in vigour: Had this gentleman contemplated 
the productions from the peneil of Salvator Rosa, he would have seen, that 
these objets, which he consjdertd ‘thonsters of vegetable deformity, were 
those that’ artist has often selected for‘ his cate - The duty of the 
painter and the poét, is not to unfold the phenomena of natare in detail, but, 
by a prominent objet, to convey to the mind of the observer, ideas of her 
beauty and magnificence. Rosa would not, therefore, chase abush or 9 

* In eddem Septentrionali plaga Hercyniz silve Roborum vastitas intaé ; et con- 
gcnita. mundo, prope immortali sorte miracula excedit . Ut alia imitantim caritura : 
constat attolli colles occursantium inter se radicum repercussu: Aut-obi secuta tellus non 
ait, arcus ad ramos.usque, et-ipsos inter se rixantes, curvari portarum patentium modo, 
ub turmas equitum transmittant,———Dliny de Nat. Hist. Lib. xvi. cap. 2. 

és’ om ot. Peer 3 
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tender tree for an adjacent object, for he was sensible this would not impare 

dignity, like the mighty ruins of-an ancient oak, filling the ative imagina- 

tion with all the terrors of the storm. PE rer NL oe 
But, however extravagantly we may admire the wonders of vegetable life, - 

we are not less pleased with the features of animal existence, when these — - 

walks.and groves are filled with tribes of gay visitants, who seek theMlanch: — 

ing Hours on the level lawa, or beneath the umbfageous canopy, a 

tation of the fair inhabitant of paradise, gaze in transport on 

quisite work of Gad and Nature, reflected on the pellucid 

waters. To you, fair nymphs, we have dedicated@ghese- pm 

they occasion any improvement, conducive to your conveniengiag 

our attention to the subject will obtain the most acceptable gew 





Some Account of the Palace of St. Cloud, withPstorical 
Anecdotes of the Court of France. fo 


X HE. political opinions of the Earl of Chesterfield, of facetians memory, 
have contributed to expose to the credulous student. the fallacies of - 
the college; he has been at last instructed, that grave historians are fre» 
quently mistaken, .when they attribute the changes in the institutions of 
. mankind to the decisions of senates and divans, ‘The solemn declaimers of 
these councils, labouring through intricate syllozisms on the rights and 
wrongs, the happiness and misery of. mankind, often enter the sacred halls 
of justice, pre-determined by the smiles or the frowns’ of a mistress to pros 
mote the welfare or the destruction of myriads of human beings. Such is the 
humiliation of man, and such the influence of woman, from the time of 
Aspasia to the anys of Antoinette. As long as Czsar possessed the affec- 
tions ofevery wife in Rome, it was in vain that the cornuted Tujly poured 
forth the torrent of his eloquence, to bear away the bands of thraldom pres 
pared by the insulting victor. igi 
The gallantry of the French people has exposed their government, in a pee 
culiar degree, to the influence of women; accustomed, in the ordinary inter- 
course‘of. life, to prostrate themselves before these idols of their vanity or 
their passion, the imperial command devolved so naturally into female hands, 
that it appeared.the only exercise of legitimate power, the only means to 
deprive authority of the character of brutal force, and to invest it with the 
awful form of divinity, to which perfect obedience is an unceasing obligas 
tion. ‘ 
‘What igghe history of Europe during the Sigp erain century ? There isnq 
sreat public transaction in which Madame de Maintenon, Elizabeth Farnese, 
Rania Theresa, the second Catherine, and Marie Antoinette have not beeri the 
most powerful agents. From the death of Lewis XIV, to the accession of the 
Inst Capet, a grizette,.a courtesan, and three prostituted sisters, exercised an un- 
disputed controul over the most dignified monarchy of the continent.* These 
_ women were not contented with the humble office of pulling the strings for 
the royal puppet behind the scenes, but they advanced forward on the stage, 
glittered beneath the imperialcanopy, and ‘held audiences of state, in the ar- 
ray of Indian magnificence. Embassadors to these Cytheréan queens were 
not chosen for the profundity of their wisdom, or the dignity of their stay 
tion, but for their skill in intrigue, their insinuating address, and the virility _ 
. © Phe first"is’ Mile. Lange, from. the stews of Paris; the second is, Madane de Pom- 
padour, ‘wis0 expired by poison in 1764. The three Paphian sisters were Mesdamés dé 
Mailly, de Vintimille, and de Chateauroux. Of Vintimille it was said, by Med. de. 
Flavacoust, that she had the size-of a grenadier, the neck of a crane, andthe smell of att 
ape ey whe ets 3 Pe ! ~t3 dl tae I Re 2) 
of 
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of their form. The réport of a minister to his.imperial master did not re~ 
spect the great interests of two illustrious nations; he did not, for he could 
not, the principles of union, or of discordance in empires; but his 
busines was to exercise the talents of a sage physiognomist, to disse every 
feature the empress of the hour, and while prostrate at her feet, he pleaded 
be na impressions of nature, he was insidiously watching the motions 
nine ility subservient to his own pleasures, (for the state-slave has no 
passions) but to the political advantage of his sovertign. If the hoary an~ 
nalist feel it an insult to the importance of his profession, to detail the his- 
tory of the toilette, let him read the official instruments which passed during: 
the reign of Lewis XV. between the courts of Versailles; Vienna, and Pats- 
dam ; let him repair to Berlin, and examine the vessels of massive gold, and 
the gerrs of purest ray, which once embellished the apartments, and decorat- 
ed the person of the authoress of the Seven Years’ War, and reduced the 
domain of Frederic the Great to the narrow boundary of the encampment; 
his army occupied. . After he has been so employed, he will condescend to: 
repair with us to the Palace of St. Cloud, and will acknowledge himself to. 
be more advantageously instru¢ted in affairs of state, in the Pavillon de la 
Felicité, than in the eleven parliaments of the kingdom. * 3 

St. Cloud is watered by the river Seine, at the distance of about six miles 
from Paris. ‘The origin cf the name is from Clovis, the founder of the French 








monarchy. It has been called by the continental lawyers a ducal peerage, . 


and was attached to the archbishopric of Paris, the incumbent of which, 
from this qualification, attained the rank of Duke of St. Cloud and peer of 
France. The approach to the village is over a stone bridge; which leads 
to the palace through a protracted avenue. It was occupied by the royal. 
family in the troublesome reign of Henry JIT. and here that prince fell un-. 
der the hand of the assasin, James Clement, a young Dominican monk, 
worked up to religious frenzy by his fanatical companions of the cloister, 
issued from the darkness of his cell to the splendors of the palace, confi-. 
dent of obtaining a heavenly crown, by wresting the carthly diadem from the 
head of his sacrilegious prince. He procured. false letters of credence, and: 


was admitted to the royal cabinet. Having delivered his papers, he ap-. 


proached his soveteign, as if to impart some matter of great moment’; at that. 
instant, he drew a, poniard from beneath his#tqpic, and. sheathed it in the 
vitals of Henry. The prince himself drew it forth from the wound, and. 
screaming aloud for assistance, struck the. monk with the reeking weapon. 


on the forehead. The attendants rushed in, pierced the delinquent with an . 


hundred swords, and, in the fury of their indignation, threw the mangled 
carcase from the window, from whence it appeared dashed to pieces on the 
platform. Thus fell the last prince of the illustrious house of Valois. 


The palace afterwards devolved to the Goudy family, from which it was 


obtained by Lewis MV. for his brother the Duke of Orleans. It is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful royal residences of the kingdom ; the situae 
tion, the views, the cascades, the woods, the statuary, and the architecture, 
all contribute to reward the-curiosity of the spectator. ‘T'wo courts appeat 
in the front, the nearer being a terrace considerably elevated above the more. 


remote. . The building is composed of a centre and wings, the latter being ‘3 


united to the main: building by the mediation of two pavilions. The central. 
fagade is about one hundred and fifty feet wide, and rises to the altitude of. 
about seventy-five. On entering the inner court, in the niches of the ri 


i, DAS ae are ger representing uence, Music, Youth 
an ty: 


and Jollity, On theleft are Momus, a Bacchante, Peace, and Riches. The: 
most remarkable of the apartments are the Celebrated gallery of Apollo, 
and'the two saloons to which the.left wing is devoted, ; 1 ne ea 


+3 
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‘ listening to the accents of her tongue, mot to render femi~' . 
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in one line, and at the extreme open to an orangery, through which is seen, 
in the distance, as on the disk of a telescope, the city of Paris, and the ex- 
pansive vale where it reposes. In the great saloon, which precedes the 
gallery, are beautiful paintings, giving the progressive history of the loves 
of Mars and Venus. Cupids are represented as disarming the god of hi 
beamy terrors before he approach the yielding form of his diyjne m 

but the discreet artist has given a lesson of caution to celal 

figure of the son of Latona, who appears as the effulgent orb of da 

vering to Vulcan the lascivious dalliance of his wife with her ardent para~ 
mour. In the gallery are represented the birth of Apollo and Diana, and 
various arhorous stories from the classic poets. 

‘The gardens are not in the modern style, but in the formality of the last 
century. 

ff our solemn annalist should have condescended to accompany us thus 
far in this little circuit, and shall have considered that some conclusion may 
be drawn on the sensuality and the pride of courts from this description, he 
perhaps will not be less instruéted in the charaétersof public life, by a few 
moments attention to its late occupants. 

It is confidently reported that Egalité (Duke of Orleans) lost this man- 
sion and its dependencies to Marie Antoinette at the gaming-table. While - 
it was in his princely possession, we know that the orgies of Bacchus were 
held there, and that‘all the pranks-of the Ascolia and Dionysia were permit- 
ted and performed. When it devolved to the successful female competitor, 
it still continued a temple worthy of the son of Semele. The queen of 
France forsook the magnificent palaces of the line of Bourbon, and in the 
Trianon and St. Cloud, devoted herself to those festivities which were in- 
consistent with her station as a princess and her delicacy asa woman. We 
are not disposed to soil our pages with the obscenities described by the pen 
of Soulavie ;* but our annalist. will acknowledge, that it is the duty of the 
historian to proclaim the vices of distinguished characters, that mankind 
may not entrast their dearest interests to panders and harlots, but attend to 
every means of defence they can derive from equal laws and legitimate 
power. It isa faét which cannot be disputed, that the acknowledged consort 
of Lewis XVI. condescended to become an instrument as destructive to 
France, as the concubines of his predecessor ; that the Pavillon de la Felicité, 
(for such was the name shegiifsigned the retreat of lascivious indulgence), 
was not only the scene of her amours, with the Dillons and Cognis of her 
pleasures, but thatthe arcana of the political and Cyprian cabinets were un- 
veiled at the same instant, and St. Cloud was thus rendered the theatre of 
public and private prostitution. 

These cursory strictures on women, in a neighbouring country, remin 
us of the satirical lines of our sportive poet so often quoted : 

«¢ Jn men we various ruling passions find ; 
In women, two almost divide the kind ; 
Those, only fix’d, they first or last obey, 
The love of pleasure, and the love of sway. 

However reluétant we may’ be to acknowledge the truth of these observa- 
tions,-the latter seems, in some degree, supported. by the detail which fide- 
lity has constrained us to give of female influence in France. ‘The storms 
which that country has endured, that have swept before them almost ever 
thing above the surface, has not extracted the radical principle in the Frenc 

-charatter, that respects the subservience to feminine authority ; and-perhaps 
it will be found, that the Consul of France, and the military agents by-which. 


he is sarrounded, are but the gaudy pageants of some modern Semiramis. 
: r ‘ ; 
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Hints for the Improvement of the City and Port of Loniis 
(Concluded from the last Numbers ) : 


HE, improvements I shall Jast examine are not the least impostant ip 

T this. stupendous project, for the convenience and embellishment of the 
capital ; they respect the formation of the banks of the river. 

ln so diversified a subject, it will, I am afraid, be difficult to poize th 
balance between the comparative acquisition to the public and the persos 
sacrifices of the individual. However, as a mutual guarantee between 
them, itis proposed to select the most interested proprietors to ever thet 
claims, and to counterbalance these for the interest. of the general.caus 
an equal number of commissioners appointed by the corporation of the city, 
with the. privilege of appeal, in case of difference of opinion, to a Come 
mittee of the House of Commons. The vars may properly be arranged 
under the following heads, viz ; the embankment of the river, and the exe. 
tension of the legal quays; the forming docks for lighters, and the Cone 
struction, of the warehouses; the elevation of the terrace along the banks 
of the river, by which a great relief will be afforded to the hills leading to 
the centre of the city; and the widening and. improving several of the 
principal streets, At present, the north bank of the river forms a very irree 
gular line, making 3 projection a little to the west of London Bridge, and 
receding as much at Queenhithe, and near the site of the old C igi, td 8 
The property immediately on this line, including all between the river am 
Thames-street, is. intefmixed and divided into large and _smail | 
and the greater part of this most valuable ground is incumbered with ruins 
ous buildings, and a number of inhabitants totally unconnected with. thos 
great mercantile concerns, which onght exclusively to possess these loc 
advantages in the fullest extent. Ifregularity of building, and uniformit 
of design, may be said.to constitute beauty, I know of no situation better 
adapted to such a subject than the banks of the Thames at London. It is 
proposed to carry out an embankment about sixty feet wide onthe aver 
and five feet above high-water-mark, and to extend it in as straight a line as 
can be formed, the whole length of the aorth side of the river. is would 
be sufficient to answer all the purposes of legal quays, and, at the same time, 
being contiguous. to the warehouses, would preclude the necessity of private 
wharfs. Parallel with the line of the quay, itis next proposed to construct 
a Tuscan arcade, about twenty feet high, terminating with a ballustrade upon, 
a terrace sixty feet wide, under which would be vaults similar to those at 
the Adelphi; these vaults should communicate with the basement st 
arange of warehouses, two stories below, and four stories above the. level 
of the terrace, extending in stacks the same length as the legal quays, and 
accppyinga space of from one hundred to two hundred feet in dept. It 
is presumed that basons or docks for lighters within the area of the ware- 
houses, one hundred feet, wide and of any length, with a quay of ten feet 
wide, and convenient outlets to the river, would be very desirable, inasmuc 
#s it would add to the security of the merchant, by preventing that species 
of pillage and expence unavoidably attached to the moving of goods from 
the place of landing to the warehouses, pai 

As these warehouses are intended to be constructed upon an inbulated 
plan, and with the most ap precautions to render them firerproof, the 
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merchant and the public must be equally interested in contributing to sq. _ 


secure and convenjert depot for all the purposes of trade; and uninter 
rupted access will be afforde for carta to ply, and furnish thee impeptant 
optegnane 40 hs Sapeush. OF, Denner. To, this most useful and extegsive 
mediym of traffic, every accommodation ought to be afforded.as well fort 
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tural to suppose, from ‘the relative situation of the reater part. of the metno~ 
polis, through which the principal portion of this’ merchandize must be 
diffused, that three-fourths of what: was. circulated will, in all probability, 
require to be dragged up those steep narrow. lanes leading towards the cen- 
tte of the elty. I "shall dwell with pleasure upon the practicability and 
hopes of seeing some step or other taken to remedy this great source of toiland 
danger, and J shall first shew in what mianner the acclivity may be reduced’ 
Tr referring back to the embankment of the river, it is there intended to faise 
‘what is calfed the terrace twenty-five feet above the level of high-water. 
mark, supposed to be equal to the highest part of Thames-street; from this 
elevation ‘on the line of the principal openings, which will hereafter be treat. 
éd of, might’be: formed a regular inclination between the levels in Cheap- 
side and Lombard-street and the levels on the height of the terrace ; and, 
asthe widening’ the present lanes’ will occasion the greater part of the 
‘houses to be rebuilt, it will only tequire a greater or less depth in the areas, 
which, for the health and comfort of those who inhabit these under-ground 
Yegions, ought certainly to be provided for. Before we proceed with the 
internal improvement ot the city, it will be necessary to explain the situa- 
tiom of the proposed new bridge, from. whence these improvements must 
énianate’; the continuance of the present bridge is, of course, implied, until 
the new one tan be completed. In prescribing a better situation, I do not 
wish it to be understood as proceeding either from the impulse of accident 
or caprice, but froma fortuitous combination of circumstances, the result 
of which has induced me to propose the west end of St. Mary Overy’s 
Church in the Borough, and the west end of the Royal Exchange, as the 
best ditection for the bridge. : : 
> Commencing’ from the Borough Court-house, an entire new street, on 
the site of ruinous buildings, and upon ground at present of but little value, 
must be built from thente to the river, increasing to a’spacious area of a 
triangular form at the foot of the bridge, and including the west end of 
St. Maty Overy’sChurch. Atthe northend of the bridge, it is proposed 
to: form a square, extending from the river to the south side of St Allhal- 
Yow’s Church, in Upper Thames steer, and from the east end of the same 
church to the east side of St. Martin’s-lane. With this’ square would com- 
mMunicate the terrace, east and west, and a new street westward at the back 
of the warehouses, in a line with Lower Thames-street. Ovi’ the north side 
would be opened two streets, at least sixty feet wide, after the following 
manner ; the first may be obtained by taking down and rebuilding the west 
side of St. Martin’s-lane, the east side of St. Nicholas-lane, and’the west side 
of Birchin-tane, and which, after intersecting Cannén-street and'Lombard- 
street, would form an opening nearly in the centre of Cornhill; the other 
would include the whole of the west side of St. Swithin’s-lane, ‘continuing 
northward in a straight line as far as Lombard-street, and southward as far 
as the square. The east side must be entirely rebuilt, and the line extend- 
ed across Lombard-street as far as: Cornhill, to the south-west angle of the 
Royal Exchange. In this central situation there is ‘certainly a great’want 
of space about the public buildings, as well for effect as convenience, and. 
atl that appears necessary to the attainment of these advantages is, the re- 
moving the buildings westward of the Royal Exchange and the west end of 
Lombard-street. | As this’ situation’ seems admifably well adapted for the 
Business of the post-office, itis presumed that a building corresponding nearly 
fn ‘size, and made conformable to the west énd of the Royal Exchange, 
will be more consistent with uniformity, than to introduce what most of out 
modern architects appear to have too much neglected, the simplicity of the 
Grecian school. In lamenting this depravity “of tdste, ‘let’ us endeavour to 
compensate for these deficiencies by producing one general display ‘of classic 
taste. “This may be obtamed*by taking down the projection of the houses 
> eh ear 
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on the south side of Lombard-street.and the Poultry, and setting them back 
in a line with the front of the Mansion-House,’ 80 ‘As to tescué tha ‘structiite 
‘from its present obscurity. 8 = ds se Al ee ennclcegan ote 
By adopting these’ improvements, the effect ‘of this extensive proap. ef 
buildings, which would include the Mansion-house, thé Bank ‘of ‘ngland, 
the Royal Exchange, and the Post-office, besides ‘several churchts, may be 
better conceived than described ; and the avenues to them, instead of ‘beitig 
encumbered and dangerous, will be rendered more open and ‘free r- 
_I shall next proceed to enumerate a few more instances, where the widening 
“other streets would tend greatly to facilitate the intercourse ‘betwixt the 
river and the gréat thoroughfare east and west through the metropolis, If 
“we consider the advantages of forming ‘these openings at convenient ‘dig- 
tances from each-other, nothing could prove moré favourable to out, wishes 
than the situation of Dowgate-hill and Walbrook, Queen-street, and Breat- 
strect-hill, which, by adopting the system before alladéd ‘to, would “rend 
that part of the city | sacinua, heatth ul, and of great value. ‘In: dition ‘to 
these, there is another communication with Tower-hill and’ St.’ Paal* 
-church-yard, which must be allowed to be a great commercidl “street, ‘and 
very deserving of our attention; the part most capable, “ahd Ww. intin 
improvement, is Eastcheap and, ‘Tower-street, the south side of which, itor 
Idol-lane to Gracechurch-street, and also the east end of Great Eastcheap, 
should be taken down, in order to straighten the line of these streets to the 
west end of Cannon-street, and Watling-street will certainly require to un- 
idergo the same system of improvement. At the-east end of Towesssteect, 
occupying the whole of, the space betwixt: T'ower-hil} and. Mark-lane, ; 
meets g as far.as the River, J propose to erect a new cystpm-house, dq 
cand wharfs, as being the most central, and conyenient situation for that pure 
pose ; there would be-space enough to construct it upon an insulated 
similar to that magnificent building for the same uses in Dublin; and as it 
would be seen to very great advantage at a considerable. cistance,. I should 
hope we had talent as well as resources to render its consequence at least 
not inferior to that in ourisister\country, ', Before'l conclude this subject, I 
wish to submit a plan that involves in itself an alteration ‘toa very material 
‘extent ; ‘instead of ‘the present’ trance ‘into town. from ‘Gray's-ini- 
“taking a direction towards Holborn, ‘some distance might" be saved, -agd :3 
- steep hill avoided, by branching off from opposite the endof Guilfordeswreet, 
by Cold-bath-fields, :and down Saffron-hill ifito Fiécténtarket, whith; By 
. opening in contintation of Bridge-stréet; would not “only remove diver 
‘serious nuisance, ‘but would ‘transfer thevalue ‘of ‘the ‘property into zits: 
channel, and restore the houses on‘each side ‘to what the eget tg beyenthe 
- js a great reflection upon the proprietors’ of “estates, “and ‘the ‘suf of 
"the corporation, to see such public’ situations ‘so’ neglected, atd*be ‘the 
refuge ‘of disease, depravity, ‘and licentibustiess, | i is rlot*te be ‘eu 
' ‘that so considerable a market, as this can be sacrificéd without providing fer 
“it dsewhete's*and it's my ititentiofi'to saggest‘a ‘mode tin-which ‘this, Bil- 
- dingsgate, ‘and ‘a vepetable'market, may béamply ‘provided fori: Whatever 
- decision may bé awarded ‘by the ‘pablic ‘ttibundl’ poi ‘the merits ofthe 
; Hteesy | reflectioh, ‘there remaitis one which T contemplate with a-douttte 
"ful mixture of fear and ‘hope,’ 1 trast “I'shall- be forgiven “bythe ‘occupiers 
“and proprietors ’of “houses, for rechm mending the preater‘partf ‘thie-hoild- 
' “Gngs'that ineércept'the south prospect of that noble ogument of our tma- 
‘tional’ pride} "St. ‘Panl’s' Cathedral, "to -‘be entirely erased; and “the 
‘converted, and ‘Hitd’ out’ into ‘différert markets, which ‘would wot “ogiy'en- 
Bom ‘sete, ame ob a me en Nebeh oheicohr eg me 
ous ‘structuresds would rivét'the ‘attention of every spectators” op: 
“clits ye teeta ‘improvétiens that mightoedgt: ng 2 genesal 
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‘492 Prince Henvy of Prussia. 
urvey of this great metropolis, would require an infinite and tedious detail 
of what saat a ready Copal to be tob terich protracted. Much difficulty 
_and ambiguity might be avoided, by annexing a plan, in Order to delineste 
to the comprehension of every person, a clear and perspicuous re 
~ "tation of sprees state of the metropolis, and to contrast with it the plan 
Proposed in the foregoing description. 
I have been under the necessity, from'unforeseen difficulties involved in 
"these researches, and from various avocations, to relinquish all future hopes 
‘of being able to include the other parts of the city, Southwark, and Weit- 
, Minster, ip the general plan of improvement. It has been chiefly my amuse- 
_ment hitherto to pursue these speculations, and will most probably con- 
tinue to occupy my leisure hours. ‘There are men who possess both time 
_and abi ities, and whose talents | should wish to ‘ste directed ‘to this great 
, Bational subject, because I am convinced that the public spirit with wit 
_they are aniniated, and the comprehensive views by which the patriot feél- 
_ing is directed, would enable them ‘to adopt such plans-for the internal tti- 
lity and exterior embellishment of the metropolis of the anited kingdom, 3s 
would abundantly contribute to the advantage and glory of the British 
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Six, London, September 14, 1802. 
' Observing ‘an account of the death of Price Henry of Prussia, brother 
' Frederic the Great, 1 have inclosed a manuscript ‘relating to the histo 

of that illustrious member of the House of Brandenburg, which iay not 


“bean unacctptable article for yolir periodical publication, Li §. H. 


To the’ Editor. 


Prince Henry of -Prussia. 


APACVHIS celebrated veteran, brother to the great Frederic, made his first 
. QL .eseay invarms about the year 1744. Being taken ill at Tabor, he was 
; ones in that city by general Nadasti, but relieved by a detachment sent 
‘for that purpose by his brother. ' 
_ The next year, at the battle of Friedberg, Prince Henry acted as_aid-de- 
eamp-general, and had the pleasure to see nine thousand of the enemy 
made: prisoners. The -peace of Dresdea, which followed soon after, ar- 
— a time his military career. ' 
>w he‘employed his time till the seven years’ war, when ‘his great mili- 
tary genius found its full scope, we no where find; but Frederic’s brother 
;Could‘not lead a-useless Jife. ; ; Jt 
. ° His highness first distinguished himself in the seven year’s war at the 
battle of ; and when the Prussian line was rather backward in ad- 
vaneing, Prince Henry exhibited the greatest valour, and much contributed 
- to the important victory then gained, At the battle of Colin, which, took 
pplace soon-after, in which Frederic experienced a dveadful:revetee of for- 
‘tune, Prince Henry and his brother Ferdinand. put themselves at the head 
..af tthe gcenadiers, .and endeavoured to retrieve the fortune of, phe ey 
bevery, attack produced, new disappointment, and the Prussians Jeft the fic 
swith: the loss of 18,000 men killed, wounded, and prisoners... os sri, 
-.» dine? 58,) Prince, Flenry bad. the command ofa body, of Prugsians,in 
~Sagovy, and advanced against the I'rench, and after having drj tp 
‘wards the: Weser reirned to cover Saxony, The celebrated Dan Fa 
yeallected all his forces, and“ was, endeavouring to drive Prince ; 4 
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"In May'1759, tht prince with 


* “Prbiee Henry of Priv. ags 
his situation, reliew@thie tity of Dresden, and cut off the comimuntéation of 
oh eae ane the ‘Bite: bat Healy took ‘such a” position as wold 
‘have dotie Hototir ‘to ‘the Hidest général, and whieh enabled’ hint to maintain 
his post until his brathet the eagient him isabel jae 
Franconia d'several gusto i ata a , oul and Bem 
snd Neieay rhiastazines,’ and laid" Warbabiity ari : 
berg antler contiibution, but was sdon cor aha qetane ae xony, tior 
could he prevent Laudolin With a body of 18000 men, from joinitig the: Ris. 
sians near the Oder. Heniy'soon after quitted Saxony and repaitéd to Silesia. 
In October he approached the Elbe: in this march, by making a cifeuit, 
he avoided Court Daun, surprised a body of Austrians undér General Velay 
whom he took with: 1500 ‘men, and ‘reached. Saxony »before Daun knew 
whither he had bent his march. ean ete eS 
‘He had equal success in tis advance to the relief of Brésiaw, the siegebf 
which he compelled Landohn'to-raise, who ‘did'not think proper to risk’ ant 
action. ‘This success disconcerted the enemty’s plans, anil’ decided the 
event of the campaign of 1760. ole Oy] ae me fi 
‘Fhe: defence of Saxony was entrusted to his cate: during. the campaign 
of. L761,~where. with:an: nsconsiderable' number of troops: he maintained 
himself during the summer.’ On the 29th of October heiattackediand de- 
feated a combined: body of Austrians and troops of the empire, -under Gene- 
‘a Stolberg, who — mien and > ha pave was; his 
ast military exploit. The péace whic owed gave iy: & respite 
_ During this:war Henry lost his dder brother, who was do affected) by the 
di reflection thrown on: him from:the affair of Gatel, ‘ that.he ze- 
tired from public affairs. This ‘melancholy increasing, he ‘died:in-thebe- 
-ginning of May:t798. This Prince married che Princess Louisa of Bruns- 
michagta? whonrhe had the late king. ania :3 ayrab jt 
Some difficulty arising respecting the partition of Poland, Frederic’ sent 
his'brother ‘Henry to Petersburg, where he received the same honours as on 
his firft visit. Ina private: conference with the empress, the ;prince is said 
to have proposed.to her, as a method to obviate all difficulties, 'that;the:te- . 
mains of Poland should be partitioned, arid that Poniatowsky should be pro. 
vided for in-another ‘way. : a proposal which the empress::neceded :to, ‘but 
which required ‘some fe a it: could besput in pragtice.> > 
The.grand diachess of Russia dying just when:the partition of Poland was 
in agitation (1796;) the king of Prussia, thinking an interview between 
him and the ‘empress’ of Russia: would:give umbrage to the:other courts of 
‘ , charged. his brother Prince Heary with ‘the: commission's: audto 
disguise his design, sent him under pretence of visiting his sister, the queen 
of Sweden, to Stockholm. While there, he: received pressing ivitations 
from: Catherine to visit Petersburg. He embarked: netite for Abo, aiid 
thence : proceeded: to: Petersburg, which hédsentered under a: discharge of 


Daring his residence, every day was markad with, festivities, but theyi« 

. Prevent ian’ attention to busittess, and in-thesc moments the infamous ‘parti 
tion of Peland- was’ agreed-on. i VRRISY Wot f st vi 2KIS IH od ui ae 

><A warbreaking out in the-year 1778, : between'Prussia: and: Austriayze- 
‘Specting the saceession to: Bavaria, thecking ‘collected twoiarmits, put ohe 
of them under the command of Prince Henry, who was opposed by :Gesey 
zal Landohn, and who suspected:the vases to rate. into 
‘the Upper Palatinate: and Bavaria. : inv this 2 wage deceived,’ the 
ince entered Saxony, joined 22000 troops of —— paeargen ond 

Foeneaf gt the:head-of 0, arm of 72,000. rpen. » ele then »reesived dider 
from his brother to enter Bobemia, in which marchyby.a y .ms5 
aheeuvre, he deceived Laudohn, asd proceeding into that country, post: 
' at 
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at Nimes, from whence he. sent out foraging parties, and levied conti- 


butions. Finding he could not draw the nares to a, battle, he 
and took up his winter quarters in Saxony. A pacification soon after again 
put an end to hostilities. 
Prince. Henry was always the favourite of his, brother, and. accompanied 
_him in many excursions, particularly in 1769, when he had an interview 
with the late Emperor Joseph. At F rederic’s decease he left, hes APE will 
209,000.crowns,, and some other tokens of LnCHEMEHACTs ai 
The peioes in m759 married Deinrene of 
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The Nabival Hi iflory of Myrtles. 


; Botanical Description aiid: oultivated ‘Varieties, communicated by Mr 
: Richard Weston, of Leicester: 
YRTLES are one of ithe greatest ornaments-of the English 
houses, particularly on account of the elegant verdure of their jeaves, 
“forthere are! but few which produce many flowers; but this-is often caused 
by persons attending to keeping their plants to a particular shape, aus cut- 
ting off those’shoots which should produce flawerss:;. » 

They are natives of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the'south’of F rance, as 
. several of their. names ng Wi ' America: has produeed but.one, the meen 

liam; Africamone. 

They are tolerably hardy 5 3 even in 1 the ‘neighbourhood of Lesibela,s ‘they 

‘ may be planted:in the Open grourid, in a warm situation,-against:‘a:‘south 

- wall.’ Fhey will there only srequire:some tan-or dung ito be spread:on the 
order, about three inches thick, to keep out! the frost, arid to have a: mat 

-mailed to the wall at the beginning of winter, rolled up,:and; in severe:wee- 
ther, let down to econ them ; ; in the south of er this is not ine- 
Ces 

When planted in this: manner, you will see seth 3 in their nataisal state ; 
"in summer producing: a = of elegant. white; » eg te tesa by 
-deep purple berties:: ij 8 

The: branches. will require tobe slightly nailed sgainet the will, eis a 
little judicious pruning, that they may not crowd-each:other too machi Jn 
dry weather they should be frequently watered, :and, if the-autumu’ ‘be fa- 
vourable, the seeds will ripen;and, 1f sown ona, shot-bed:i in ‘springs ‘may 
probably. produce some new varieties; . 

If a -greenhouse be erected :upon:a plan to have the plants:in pee 
‘stead of pots, andthe roof to take: away, they:then will appear in their nd 

“tural state. 

The broad-leaved produces the most Acwers of any, aext is the doutle- 
flowered, and the others in: proportion. to:their vigour of grewitig:;) allethe 
‘varieties with small leaves'eedom produce .any flowers: Tinops and «that'1is 
voften caused by cutting them too frequently, and taking off those:shoots, 

which, if left growing, would ina year or two produce flowers.) ©) 4:11 

In examining authors who have'described them; for these last:fifty-years, 

you will scarce ely find a new variety mentioned, except those!with stripedier 
-wariegated leaves, which :shews tliat we have -neglected:sowimg ithe Seeds 
here... These might be podioally procured from. apni -~ = pee ‘appl 


ation, yaa thet wit 1 
} gab. @ Botanical Deseriptions 
‘The: mylene shred well known to. theartlents, arith beenaplebated 
by many oftheir poets. «Keohane Sonn 
By the Greeks it wes called Mgr in Lating mtu in Baglshy ng 
“les in French, enyrie, I iid aid hens ® 
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In the Genera Plantarum of Linnzus, it is No. 617. Class the 12th, 
icosandria, twent * more males. _ Order the. Ist, monogynia, one female. 
Cor — five petals :” petals ‘white, of every species and ‘variety.’ 


»-« »Myptles cultivated in: England, 1802. 
I. . Lati ifolia 1. Broad-leaved Roman myrtle... 
20 Latifolia notata_, 2..Gold-tipped, broad-leaved, °;, _; 
3«Trilatifolia... .; _«, 3,Threeteaved, or Jews, 

This is. a variety of the.broad-leaved, with,the leaves growing by threes ¢ 
is particularly esteemed. by the Jews, from.whence it takes its name, who 
sane sprigs of it.in their, hands on some of their,festivals..)) — _ 

urantiifolia Orange flowered. 

The leaves resemble those of an orange,,.and it is a native of Spain, there, 
fore is. more tender than many of the. other sorts. , 

5. Plena rai" Double-flowered... 

This was found in a wood, .in the south. of Frances, flowers very. plenti- 
fully, when only a few inches. high; the leaves ofa paler.green, than. most 
of the other sorts, and-is the only c one with double flowers... 

6. Belgica Belgian, or.Dutch.” ‘ 
Although this is called the Dutch myrtle,, its.name must have been gives: 
it from being brought from that country, not as being a native of it. 
7. Lusitanica ° Portugal, seateoponniey 
The leaves of this terminate in a narrow point. 
-$. Moschata 1.. Nutmeg-scented. 
9- Mos. argeuteo striata“ 2. Silver-striped léaved, 
10. Mos. arg.-varieyata . ( 3. -Silver-blotched leaved. 

The leaves of these have the smell of nutmeg, and the varieties consist ia 
ane having the leaves aga with wars the other blotched... 

11, Cristata . Bird’senest, or cock’s-comb. 

12. Crist, argent. varieg. - Silver-striped. 

13. Crist. aureo-punéata 3- Gold-dotted 
The shoots at the top grow flat, and resemble the comb.of a cock. The 
varieties consist of one being striped with white, the other with yellow. 

14. Erecta , 1.. Upright Italian. 
15. Erec. argen. varieg. 2. Silver-striped upright. 

_16,, Erec. aureo-varieg. . 3 Gold-striped upright. 

aa 7-Erec. ruscifolia.. 4. Butchers’-brooim. leaved. 

This grows naturally the most upright of all, and is easily trained to 
any shape; but by cutting, it frequently you prevent its flowering. ‘The 
varieties are white and, yellow striped, and, another sevmmibting the leaves of 
the butcher’s broom. 

38. Buzifolia. - I. Box-leaved. 
Age Bug..angems variege, 2s Silver-striped boxeleaved.. 

The leaves resemble those of box ; and the. variety. is striped with white. 

ai. , Thymifolia 4, Thyme-leaved. 
4 Chym. aureo-punctata 2. .Gald-dotted, thyme-leaved. 

The leaves of this .resemble thyme ; and, oe ig is, +Gatind, with 

low. ; ‘ ISIE | 
ure 92.:: Brasiliana : Brasilian.. ; ; 

This, being, a native. of the Brazils,. requires.a warm situation. + ase 
23- Rosmarinifolia ve , Resemary-leayed myrtle. 

The leaves of this are the, narrowest of any,,aud resemble, nto of rose- 
mary., The last. six grow;the lowest of any, and are seldom..more than 
a. foot high.. These myrtles are arranged. ;according to, the. size bp: the 
eawes,s and the, flowers of every sort. are white. si ace sufi 
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Obfervations. on diminifhing Imports and, improving the Interior, 


N a preceding number of the Monthly Register, we are gratified with 
some ‘* hints on the- practicability o diminishing our imports, Wy ex- 
tending the‘culture of various articles of produce, &c.’” and convinced of the 
necessity of that extension, ! leave to offer a few remarks on’ thé sub. 
ject, which occurred from reading the interesting paper of Occonomicus, 
particularly in respect to timber, though many other things experience’ as 
great neglect. ‘The exorbitant price of the articles of necessity, owing} 
perhaps, to a scarcity arising from want of economy, calls for the exertion 
of every individual who feels himself at all interested in the welfare “of his 
country; and in a country like this, where nature has bestowed her bless. 
ings with such a liberal hand, and where the works of art are carried to the 
greatest perfection, what benefits’ may not be derived from paying due at- 
tention to the resources we possess. But, Sir, if 1 may be allowed the ex. 
pression, extravagance (or carelessness) seems the order of the day.— 
‘When we hear of machines continually inventing . for the reduction of la- 
bout, of patents procured for insuring a benefit to the inventors, and of ex. 
perimental results freely made known by many ingenious gentlemen; ‘we 
should be led to believe that the advantages to be derived from such dis- 
Coveries would be eagerly laid hold of by an industrious people ; but'this is 
seldom the case, not one machine in fifty is made use of, and as many pa- 
tents descend to waste paper. ’ 

_ This, Sir, must be owing to a want of public spirit, a want of attention, 
‘and consequently a want ofeconomy. Have we not, in every county al- 
most throughout Great Britain, societies established for the improvement 
of agriculture, composed of men eager in pursuit of knowledge in that 
science, and as liberally roe 3 it known for the benefit of -mankind?— 
Yes; but no one can say that their labours have been repaid by a general 
‘attention to their obje&! 1 will not say but necessity may have caused 
many individuals to improve their system, but we hear of no general improve- 
ment as having taken place throughout a county, or even a parish. The 
economy of the corporation of Perth, for many reasons, is highly praise. 
worthy, and deserving the observance of every corporation in the kingdom, 
as most of them are possessed of landed estates. ‘They have brought their 
Jand into cultivation in a cheap manner, and given the landholders in the 
vicinity an opportunity of supplying themselves with young trees from 
their nursery, fit for all situations, aud. much’better than they could rear 
themselves to an age fit for transplanting. daisies 

In all the publications on agriculture, written the last fifty years; there 
are remarks on the neglect of growing timber, of: its waste, and the neces- 
sity of legislative imterference towards keeping up the stock. Societies 
have offered premiums for ‘planting, laid down the rules neceseary to be 
observed by the planter in chusing his soil and ‘wood, and earnestly solicited 
attention: to this important‘object.: “All this has had very little effect, ‘for 
upon an examination into the state of the majority of farms in any pen 
we can see the neglect of the landholders in not taking ae nulla the 
benefits to- be derived from growing their own timber ; their bui pe 
erected with foreign wood, brought from a great distance, and at a hea 
‘€zpence ; ifa gate-post be wanting, it is probable'they have not a trée’ 
for the purpose. “If the length of time required ‘for their growth deter’ 


man from planting, it must originate in the redundance of the selfish ‘prins 
ciple, and such a person is incapable of falfilling’ the duties- ofa gooddather 
of a good Citizen. 


Monopoly, 
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- Monopoly, both in the land and its produce, may have assisted improvement 
in a small degree, upon the spur of a momentary speculation, (a horrid extreme) ' 
but this cannotvhave a lasting effect, no plan’ beyond the supply.of the immee’ 
diate call being laid down. It is said, with great trathyhat farmers: arey: 
in general, very slow at:invention, very bigotted to old fashions, and very: 
difficult to be persuaded into speculative improvements ; >if.atiy benefit is 
upon them by law, it may have some effect, but:trusting to: their emulation for : 
benefiting the public, d consider as in vain. «Large farmsare a great check: 
to the extension of agricultural improvements;. and have been complained: 
of as evils these four centuries past;’’ they are’ still increasing, and ought: 
to be diminished. ‘* There are laws already in being for that purpose*,” 
and they should be put in force, as well as those forthe preservation: of! 
our timbert. Three oc four. farms of. the’ former century::are: thrown: 
into one, either to please the fancy of a careless landlord, or to gatisfy the’ 
cravings of an avaricious man; but the fault lies. mostly .with:the latter, 


who may justly be compared to the dog in the manger. ‘ ‘i 
The population, Sir, has increased since the beginning of the late war, if” 
we are to rely upon the word of calculators, but J cannot credit their’ cala: 
culations to the extent given, nor do I concéive it to have increased in: proe: 
portion to the number of acres of, waste. land taken into cultivationy 
averaging the space allowed as requisite forthe support of a.many We must’ 
consider ‘the foreigners, whosé-influx is very great during a political:storm, 
only as birds of passage, who will leave us in due season; therefore, there will): 
be a deduction on that head, and. the. loss .of men, sustained »by: the: wars; 
we must also allow for the continual emigrations from the Highlands and! 
Western isles of Scotland, and the. principality of Wales,to state. it frome 
calculators themselves, amounting to: several: thousands annually, and cone: 
sider. that since 1794, no. Jess than .785 inelosure bills have been ! 
which brought into-cultivation upwards -of two millions of acres. I bee’ 
lieve this pretence of increased population .is.enly held forth as a cloak to: 
monopoly,’ and that) if it-were not for large farms;in the country, and:over- 
grown capitals in the .cities;. we should, have the articles of necéssity not 
above five per cent. dearer than when the war began»... Inclosures must be: 
encouraged, as the only means for lowering our markets for provisions ; but: 
itis to be lamented that, from their situations, they must swell: the list of, 
acres'of. a rich. mam: living, |in: the vicinity, who has.a capital sufficient: to 
overbid, apy person. wishigg ‘to commence farmer. upon a small, scales: 
And, .I,am sorry to, say it, not one word is, mentioned in -the inclosure 
bills, enforcing the planting of timber trees, though the want, of wood was 
severely felt during the. war. tod.s ie vs 
,.® Such. was the eovetousness of the rich at this time (A, .D, 1521) i England, that 
“they conyerted many, large corn fields into pasture ; hereof ensued.a general decay, not 
‘only of houses, but of persons which should do their king and country service ; 
“ cattle, sheep, and.clothes, being thus within the hands of a es a price was inucht 
« inhaneed:' ‘To remedy this mischief; the king caused the’ th ce wat inecl 
* that behalf, tobe looked into, and accordingly directed his, commission: to thé justices 
‘* of the, peace, to restore,all the tillage ground that had been: eyclosed.any time withhy 
* fifty years last past, and to cause the houses anciently upop. the tae g-elifens 
« yet many, hese: Cardinal (Wolsey ) evaded the oe.” Lad erbert’s Liig 
of Henry VILE. ‘published in 1649). This ‘was when’ the‘systenr OF ‘moiiopds 
lising farnia, and though it says, “grounds thathad been enclosed,” yet) we’ must 
suppose .it only to mean land brought into,cultivation from the waste, aud the:housen, 





20 dathty sane she dmcellings oF the Snes}. : 2:1; ap uu259 dog prulnatas 
_ t An old book. before me explains hie meaning of, the word ‘* Standel, a you 
oak, whereof twelve must be. left standing’ at the’ felling’ of an acte of wood.” ’ 


was printed in’ 16643 and'as the word must looks like'an obligation by law to’ its obsciv’ 
auce, it would be well if it werejn put in. force-at this time. gysv sagdt “aisktew 
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When the calculation was given in to Parliament in 1794 by the Commit. 
tee of Agriculture, there were 22,107,001 acres of uncultivated land in’ 
Great Britain, nearly equal to one-third of the cultivated; one million only 
‘was supposed incapable of improvement, three millions were fit for 

ing, fourteen: millions for upland pasture, three millions for tillage, and 
dne million capable. of being converted into meadow-lands. If the th 
millions of acres were planted, it was calculated they would produce 
nually 1,200,0001. A great proportion of the land now called waste, was, 
perhaps, formerly covered with trees, which have been cut down, ahd: 
none planted in their stead:. We read of ‘* beech-crown’d hills,” and, 
<< forests of lofty oaks;’’ and; though they were our former boast, it cannot’ 
be. said we have many vestiges left. By economy these may be recovered y: 
and, though it is to be hoped that land will not be covered indiscriminately: 
with trees, yet each landholder might: easily find what sorts his land is ca 
pable of bearing, and judiciously occupy every space adapted to the purpose,’ 
without the loss, in many instances, of a single.perch in twenty acres, 
There are many spots, at present neglected, within a man’s farm, which 
might be employed this way. His underwood would increase by an ate: 


tention to his fences, and would give a garden-like appearance to his fateh) . 


while, at regular distances, timber-trets, so gratifying to the eye, would: 
be seen to raise their aspiring heads.’ a 
, Our navy would receive he t of such ati economy, both with re 
Spéct to its certainty of a supply of timber, and the immense saving of exw 
pence which it would occasion in that department. I find it requires 3009) 
loads of timber, each load containing fifty ‘cabical feet, for a seventy-four 
gun ship, and that the ground ‘necessary for the growth of it is fourteriy 
acres, planted with 1500 trees, at twenty feet asunder.. If only 16,000 acres) 
out of the three millions fitfor planting, were taken forthe growth of oak; 
they would produce, in the curse of a century, 1,090,000 trees, a number 
sufficient for the building of replies of the line | i 9 
The economy of the Chinese in culti 
worthy of imitation in thiscountry ; and, though an extravagant system hag 
made many places experience neglect, let us hope that a contrary conduct will 
soon bring-our bogs and mountains into Cultivation. No one can say but we 
possess greater’means for accomplishing that object than that people. Cas 
nals, the boast of their country, are brought to greater perfection here; 
and our implements ate superior beyond all comparison. ‘That we caif 
drain bogs we have had sufficient proof; and why not cultivate mountains? 
€-conomicus observes, that the latter might be brought to bear timber-trees 
with very little pairs bestowed upon them, andj -donsequently, the hardiet 
shrubs for underwood. Among many trees adapted to these situations, (such 
as the birch, larch, mdéuntain-ash, and a kind of elm) the maple must not be 
forgotten, as several of that species are extremely useful for vatious pure 
pores, viz. acer tartaricuin, acer platanoides, and in. particular, the acer cau 


Pestre, which. will affordexcellent timber for gates and small buildings, and iz 


of quick growth, and proves good fuel. The reads of China are said td 
be much supérior to those of this country, and are madé more pleasant by 
having” rows of trees on each side; but in this we could soon eq 
them, if we could only infuse their spirit of economy ato, those whose bu 
siness it isto plant in such places. Within twenty miles ofthe metropolis 
the neglect of growing timber in the hedge-rows, and on many slips of 
waste-land which occur on. the sides of the road, is observable to those ats 
bustomed to travel within that distance ;. for many .of the little groves, the 
pleasant sheliers for the pedestrian, “¢ either from sunshine or rain,’” haves 
within these very few years, been.taken away. J understand: the lords-of 
the manors have a sight over those waste slips on the sides of the ren ge 


vating every spot of ground, is highly 
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On dimimshing Imports, Be, 499 
of the trees standing on. them, but very few of the owners, within the space 
I have mentioned, have thought it necessary to replace with young trees 
those full-grown ones they th either rapaciously or unthinkingly taken 
away. * Tsbould wish, Sir, through the channel of your excelleht publi. 
cation, to persuade those gentlemen to cover these spots with some useful 
trees, once more our roads would then be through groves ;' and; where the 
line is broken in upon by cultivated land, the farmer should‘continue'it, 
and prove himself as public-spirited as his lord. . ron 

A person born to inherit 3 large estate, in point of education, has gene 
rally the advantage of one who must labour all his life, which, —ai 
quently produces a taste for the fine arts. If he is charmed with a land+ 
scape formed by the fancy of a painter, with what delight must he view 
one, jn reality, of his own production ; and this may bedone by a judicioas 
attentian to the rules laid down for the paintery by which means a system 
of economy would be established im his. domain, improvements adopted 
without expence, and he-would receive: more.as interest from’ the produce 
of his lands than before such alterations were made, independent of the 
principal, which his successors would enjoy.. The Leasowes discover to 
us what improvements a good taste is capable of executing: © 

Ireland labours. under the same extravagant eystem that I have coms 
plained of in thiscountry. The farms are large, and policy has laid the axe 
to the forests ; but the want of wood is not so severely felt as in England, the 
inhabitants being supplied by nature with an excellent substitute for fuel. 
Scotland feels the want of wood as much as . “Mr. Campbell,’ in 
his journey through North Britain, (of which, Sir, you have taken notice 
in your last Monthly Register) laments the decay of oak-wood, and pas 
thetically affirms, thet unless some method is ripe! Sac sae for les. 
sening the consumption, and promoting the growth, of firs and oaks, these 
articlea will not long be found.’ That gentleman has proved, by his te- 
marks, that the extreme of speculation has reached that country. Want of 


' wood might be remedied by planting, but. ‘* this spirit (speculation) has 


spread from valley to valley, and an epidemic madness for sheep-grazing 
rage with the a is fury. Rents ite risen to an enormous height,”’ 
Thus, by turning lands into pastures which were before in tillage, we are 
deprived, not only of corn, but of thousands of industriows men, and thou- 
sands more are preparing, through want of employment, to follow theit 


* 


. injured brethren; and, without some immediate interference of the legisla~ 


ture, whole districts will be entirely depopulated. P.C. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Register. 








Strictures on the Writings of Robert Burns 


T is related of a French wit, that finding his merit beginning to 

in the public opinion, and dreading, moreover, from criticism, an addi- 
tional blow to a victim alreading staggering in reputation, he betook hime 
self to a strange expedient, in order at once to retrieve his character and re- 
- plenish his pockets. He buried himself in a remote province, and engaged 

in an ironmonger’s shop. The muse, wlfo already owed to the anvil th 
science of musi, ¢ did not here desert him ; he composed three large vox 
lumes of poetry and essays, waich he published’as the works of a ‘* Four 


* The manor of Lewisham, I believe, is the only exception ; the late and present noble 
proprietors having paid as much attention to the planting trees in such situations as ang 
ten proprietors in the kingdom. : 

4 Pythagoras received his first ideas of music from observing the variation of sounda 
eaused by a smith’s hammer, _, 


384 - neyman 
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neyman Blacksmith.’’ The bait caught ;’ all France’ was in amazement ¢ 
the. poems of this ‘* child of nature,’’ this ‘* unnurturéd genits,”” were ig 
the hands of every one. In short, this invention filled the pockets of the 
poor bard, who enjoyed with rapture the deceit, and had a good laugh at 
the public. sailed 
his story is not wholly inapplicable to the present age.” The attention 
of the public's not-easily diverted to modern poetry, unless it has somethin 
of novelty to recommend it, not so much in the poetry itself, as in the situa« 
tion of the poet... The muse in livery was‘once the tage of the day,” yet it is 
generally allowed that Dodsley was never in the condition of ‘a servant. 
¢ have again a more modern example in the ** British Milh-maid,’’ yet I 
almost dare venture to assert, that Mrs. Yearsley never yet squeezed the udder 
of a cow. In.addition to'these, we have had many more successful in- 
stances of public credulity, which has been awakened into admiration by an. 
innumerable tribe of rhymesters, who thinking, perhaps, that a poet can 
never sink lower, have voluntarily metamorphosed themselves into tinkers, 
tailors, and bricklayers. 
An exception may here be claimed for Burns, who really was what he pro- 
fessed to be, an Ayrshire Ploughboy, brought up on the banks of that river 
which he has immortalised with his song, and which, to use the words of 
Addison, 


at 


*¢ In the sweet description murmurs still.”’ 


He passed his early youth in all the severity of day-labour, scarcely earm- 
ing enough for his support ; yet, in this most cheérless of human conditions, 
the buds of genius opened, nor was the current ‘of his mind obstructed by 
want of the means of education, or his genius chilled by a most narrow and 
circumscribed poverty. In the intervals of labour he found a solace in his 
muse, who, in’strains sweet as those which Smollet breathed in honour 


of his native Leven, had already sung the beauties of the Ayr, and the . 


nymphs which dwelt upon its banks. Burns was possessed of a most ar- 
dent sensibility, which was swelled to an overflowing height by the books 
first put into his hands, His whole soul was absorbed in tenderness for the 
othersex ; his heart was touch-wood itself, catching flame from the slight- 
est spark, andin amomentin a blaze. He describes, in the language ofa 
poet, the agitations he felt from this passion, and seems, like the shepherd 
in Virgil, to. have found it an inhabitant of the rocks, 

Poetry has been called, perhaps not inappropriately, the child of love. It 
is certain that our first poets were accustomed to. express those feelings that 
are common to humanity by the help of metre, which’ might at once be 
more adapted to the delicacy of their sentiments, and more pleasing to the 
object of their affections. The grand sublimity of nature might, indeed, 
call forth an admiration, which was expressed in bold and glowing lan. 
apres and hence, as distinct from prose, called poetry, The elevation of 
the heart to the gods they worshipped, might produce likewise the same 
sublimity of gratitude and veneration, but it remained for the more power- 
ful passion of love to quicken the energies of the-mind, and to claim the 


merit of having first inspired the soul with that delicacy of sentiment, that 
expansion of intellect, that rapture of thought, which it is the province of 
poetry to give birth to. Bik 


‘It is not my intention to write the life of Burns, conscious: that 


T can add nothing of novelty, since his present learned biographer has ex- 
hausted every source of information. ‘I'he poet himself, in a letter to Dri 
Moore, author of Zeluco, relates, with much humour and an unexpected 
kcenness of observation upon life, the chief.vicissitudes of fortune through 
which he weht. I may beallowed to comment shortly upon this, ©’ 


He 
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He mentions that the first book which chance thréw in his way, was Ma 
ton’s English Collection. “The’earliest composition ‘which gave him plea- 
sure was Addison’s hymn, beginning,» *  * oh ky 


*¢ How:ate thy servants bless’d, O Lord, 
. . How sure is their defence; t mptestocrn 2 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, _ 
Their aid. Omnipotence.’’, . re 
The stanza which particularly struck him was, 4: 
‘¢ For though on dreadful whirls we hung, ; 
High on Ehe broken wave,” &c. &c. 


He dwelt with rapturous delight on the ‘Vision of Mirza. “This is, indeed, 
an example of true perfection in Addison’s writing. It shews that ease 
sublimity are not incompatible, and that without the plowing and overa 
strained imagery of the east, a vision written, nevertheléss, after the eastern, 
mannet, may delight by the weight ‘of its sentiment and the awful dignity of, 
its morality. Its simplicity and unequalled grandeur remind us truly of 
scriptural writing. = hee ertdee, Se pipkih 
Burns was wholly unacquainted with the learned languages, He. had . 
icked ‘up a little French, which he never afterwards perfect understood. 
fa his 17th year his library was considerably enriched by ope’s works, 
Shakespeare, Locke’s Essay, &c. &c. but what delighted him most was.a 
collection of English songs. This he calls his vade mecum, and relates, that 
he pored over it driving his cart or following his plough, . He can be said, 
indeed, to have written. nothing which ‘may not be called either ‘song OX 
pastoral. In his songs, he has truly distinguished the tender, and sublime’ 
from the turgid and affected ; and whether he sings of his mistress, describes 
the beauties of country scenery, or describes the manners of the peasantry, 
a natural vein of humour flows through all ‘his writings, yet his least-merit 
is that of being natural. ag SO sO ; 
But the style of writing in which Burns appears to most advantage, is the 
pastoral; it is but justice, therefore, to'examine his merit in the character 
of a pastoral writer. i ie oe as 
A pastoral, according to the trite, but just definition of a celebrated wri, 
ter, is a picture, either dramatic or narrative, or sometimes mixed of beth; 
of the life and aétions of a shepherd.’ The fable, if there be any such, 
should be simple ; the manners of the chara€térs or dramatis persona, nei- 
ther so polished as to be ‘incongruous with their pastoral situation, nor so 
rustic as to excite disgust. In one word, the thoughts should be plain, yet 
not without something of that passion, more particularly of that tenderness, 
which is necessary to affect the heart, and take from the uniformity of still 
life. Itis in this simplicity and variety, with something of delicacy, that 
the true character of pastoral writing consists. Ifsuch should be the chg- 
raGterof the writing, that of the incidents should be similar, and, what, 
the language of music, might be called the tone of the scene, should partake 


7 


, something of the wildness of pastoral nature. 


Of the simplicity of the writings of Burns’ it is almost needless to insist. 
His poetical produ@tions ate every where marked with the character of his 
birth and original station in life. His versification, no less than hig 
thoughts, is sometimes rude even to coarseness, and whateyer of harmony 
may be’ found iw his poems, is rather that of natural talent, than the ef= 

_ feétof art or imitation of superior models. As an example of this, I have 
only to extract the following lines, and surely none could be produced 
more sweet, more: wild, ot more rude : i 

' ‘« Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 
‘As thro’ the glen it whimpl’t ; 
Whryles round a rocky scar it strays, 
hyles in a well it dimp!’t ; 
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Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays). 
ii ker gs dancing daazle; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 

Bencath the spreading hazle, re 

ta Unseen that night:””-- ° 


In making this quotation, it is impossible not to feel a regret common to 
f 


‘all the admirers of Burns’ poetry. The greater part of his $ are write 
ten in the diale& of his country ; a -diale@, the least faultof which is, that 
to every one, except Scotsmen, it is wholly unintelligible, Jt is trae, indeed, 
that many of the Highland words, having something of simplicity, and oc. 
asionally even of strength, are sometimes more expressive of pastoral. 
imagery, than.the more refined - digled& of the English. The terminations, 
moreover, of many of the words, haying fewer consonants, are hetter adapte 
ed to the music of poetry. Such are the words ‘* érae,’’ far the banks of a 
river, “ durnie,’’ and many others of the same kind, terminating with the 
soft vowels iande. But this obseryetion cannot be: ¢xtended to all, for 
urely some of these words, such as ‘* grounche,” * grutter,” ‘* gowk,’” 
and ** gryse,’” ate such as the muse of poetry would not be very pleased to 
adopt, and which none but a Scotsman could undertake to utter. By words 
like these, the earlier poems of Burns are not merely defaced, but rendered 
Snintelligible to the English reader, It must be imputed to this ¢duse, that 
he gives so little pleasure ina first perusal; his poems must be understood 
before they can be admired, and to this purpose more time and industry are 
uired than many will have patience to bestow, - 

* This, however, is not the fault ofall his poetry, 1f the scenery of many 
of his poems be beautiful, the language is no less correct, . With a taste, 
which is not the least circumstance of wonder in his life, he not only avoids 
the coarser part of the phraseology of hiscountry, and selects the better, but 
attains to that elegance of our English language, which can be rivalled by 
few of our modern poets. ‘As an Goiinnte of this, | have only to diretg 
your attention to his ‘* Lass. of Ballochmyle.” Some of the 
stanzas of this piece are of-such exquisite beauty, having every image of 
pastoral life, and every thought expressed with equal force and delieaete 
the scenery interesting, the sentiments touching, and the language correftly 
pure, that 1 cannot forbear selecting some part of it :— 

s« *T'was e’en, the dewy fields were green, 
On ev'ry blade the pearlies hang; 
The zephyr wanton’d round the bean, 
And hore its fragrant sweets alang ; 
In ev’ry gien the mayis sang, 
All nature listening seem'd the while, 
Except where green-wood echoes rang, 
Amang the braes o’ Ballochmyle. 


«Upon this stanza there can only be one opinion. With a force stronger ' 


all the rules of criticism, it makes its appeal to the heart, and.to judge 
of its excellence, the reader has only to refer to its effe& upon himeelf. Let 
him but review thelimage of the scene which it presents. Green fields ; the 
evening-breeze, wantoning over the beans; the song of birds; the. si 
lence of eve, and the splendor of the setting-sun; and no one can hesitate 
to confess, that it presents a picture of pastoral landscape equally sich and 
perfec. It is perhaps injustice to the port to with-hold the stanga. which 
immediately succeeds the one above-quoted, as being ho less beautiful in ite 
self, than finishing the picture which he intends to present to his reader, by 
the addition of an obje& which seemed only wanting to its fall luxuriance, 

It is an observation of painters, that perfect solitude is a quality so cone 
trary to the true beauty: of landecape, that no scene car be pleusing, — 
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rich in other imagery, unless adorned ‘by souinthing: of animate nature, 
This rule did not escape the taste and‘learning of: Multen:;‘ in his similes, 
all of which are celebrated for excellen¢y:in-what: may be called the _ 
turesque of poetry, he never violates this rule of. aveiddig still life, : V 
Milton was taught by learning, Bures possessed by natural taste, _ 
$¢ With careless Lonward strayedy 
My heart rejoiced in nature’s joy, 
When musing in a lonely glade, 
A maiden fair 1 chanced to spy 3 
Her Jook -was like the morning's: { 
Her air like nature’s vernal smi 
The lily’s hue and rose’s.dye Si 
: Bespoke the lass of Ballochmyle, 
In the original it stood+~- b tri 33 ‘ 
“ Perfection whi passing by, 
wie econ the lass o’Ballochmyle.”* >: - 

} improved taste of the poet poiated out’ the impropriety of a harsh 
wnusual personification of the quality, perfection, and altered as it now 
stands. In a letter which accompanied his: production to the lady whe 
was the subject: of it, the author gives some account of what may be 
ealled his inspiration. The of this' passion is: so beautiful; and at 
the same time affords so admirable a specimen of his prose, that: J -cannet 
forbear extracting it. The spirit of the poet will ‘be found still to predo- 
minate, and the muse, though uninvoked, was-evidently. at his elbow whea 
he thus wrote -—~ os 29% DE Welle TL ye) setts 

'* Thad roved out as chance directed, in the favourite liaunts of my 
muse, on the banks of the Ayr, to view nature ini all the gaiety of the 
vernal year. The evening sun was flaming over the distant western hilts¢ 
not a bfeath stirred the crintson opening b or the verdant spreading 
leaf. It was a golden moment to the poetic heart. d listened to the fons 


' thered warblers pouring their harmony on every hand, with a pial 


kindred regard, and fi roomy turned out of :m » lest I should disturb 
their little tong, ot fegiten them to another Lies 3 * *.°, . Even'the 
hoary hawthomh twig:that shot across the way, what heart at such a. time 
but must have been interested in its welfare, and wished it preserved frots 
the rudely browzing cattle, or the withering eastern blast. Such was the 
scene, and bach. was the hour, when, im a-corner of my prospect, I spied 
one of the fairest pieces of natute’s workmanship that ever crowned a 
tit landscape, or met 2 potts’s eye, those visionary bards excepted, 
She held com setoe vith serra] beings. Had calumny and villainy taken 
my walk, they had at thet moment swosn étema]: peace’ with ‘such an’ obs 
ject.”? Ia no part of his works, whether of poetry or prose, is the charac 
ter of Burns more marked than in the patsages above quoted. The leading 
traits of his mind, an ardent:sensibility 6 'all the eharths of nature, a heart 
of benevolerice, and a soul réplete with that: rapture; which may with 
Justice be said to constitote the poet, and from its effects of inspiration iw, 
indeed, no other than the muse berself, may with ‘little difficulty be-here 
traced, The tenderness for the hawthorn-twig, indeed, issuch,as inany 
other ‘bat our poet might pass for absurdity, but it cannot: but ‘remind 
the reader of a sunilar ‘passage'in the works of another child-of feeling and 
sentiment, “‘it is apity,’’ said incl Toby, ** that even de: (the devily 
should be damned) ts even. w vaivhor ms tO Indl 
It is sometitnes ina criticiem’on the works’of a 'poet,' to take 
% review °OF the chief i ts Of his life 5’ for such is the effect of early 
habits, and: the ‘cifcimnetanees of life and fortune, even upon the talents of 
the mind, thet'thig survey is not only requisite ‘to: ilhustrate 
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ges, but to:form:an:estimate of his general ability. The life of Burns; 

owever,' has been’ so’ amply written by his no less friendly than learned” 
biographer, that’ I) can only) ‘refer to his admirable essay.—Mean-; 
time; it will be sufficient for the :present purpose to remind his readers: 
that to be enabled'to’form a judgment upon the works and genius of Burns; 
they must consider themselves as perusing the poems of one, whose original 
condition was no other than that of a:ploughboy; that he had nothing to 
distinguish him of fortune or of family; and to use ‘his own words :— 
‘* his ancient; but ignoble blood, 

Had crept through scoundrels ever sincethe flood.”” ' 

The success of his poems, indeed,’ made no inconsiderable addition both 
to his fame and fortune. The»kindness of a friend arrested him on the 
moment: of embarkation for the West Indies, where he had determined to 
shelter himself from the severity of his fortune-at home, dnd to raisé him- 
self, if possible, to some, higher station. A: letter from Dr. Blacklock, 
overthrew these schemes’ of his ambition, and invited him to try his 
chante: of success ‘by! publishing his::poems at Edinburgh. Besides the 





superior excellence of his ‘writings, many other reasons may be assigned 


for.his so speedily mounting to: the’ pinnacle of fame. » It is no injustice to 
the Scotch'to assert, that in all the long period of their ‘history previous to 
the union, they can searcely produce. one author ofireal pre-eminent genius, 
and, with: the. ra iy »of Boethins and Buchanan, not. one pogt.— 
The Gentle Shepherd-of Allan Ramsay. is, indeed, a production, of most 
considerable ‘merit.; As to Rarbour, Blind: Harry, Robert Crawfurd. of 
Auchinames, Lady Wardlaw, Sc. &c. they are unworthy the mention of 
history ; and‘had they been: born jim another country but Scotland, where, 
in the scarcity.of poets during that, period, they were doubtless the, best, 
becauise the-only ones; their names would have sunk into the same oblivion 
with their: writings. .Crawfurd, indeed, was not without invention, he 
was author‘of the modern song of * Tweede side,’ which he begins with 
this really ludicrous line—- . 2 Yours: 
)) .ccda | $. What beautiesidoes Flora disclose.’ i haha 
. The English reader will-be surprised, that the:author is about to exhibit 
the bounty. and luxuriance of Jag cm a of ‘summer and flowers,’ upon 
the banks of the Tweed.) The;Seotch unanimously call hima: ‘ braw 
poet ;’. the English reader must iat least allow him a:‘:éraw fancy.’, |.) 
! To such poets; Burns succeeded, andcertainly,.in the ancient simplicity 
of the song, and imchis forcible'and just delineation of, pastoral life, he far 
distanced all such rivals.. The: manners of his countrymen, their customs, 
and:peculidrities, which: to, all'acquainted ‘with the Scotch peasantry, ate 
plentiful resources from which: humour ‘may-draw: subjects. of mirth, inr 
struction, iand ridicule, it was the -first ¢ffort.of his muse to.delineate:' He 
avas at. once the poet of:nature and:human: life..; He! wrote for his.couptrys 
menj avd :by them:his works will:ever be-remembered, since.in theit mane 
hers, and: peculiarities, the remembrance:still exists, « Burns has been, called, 
and: not :inaptly, the Butler of Scotland,;- The humour-and keen observation 
upon life:‘ which - distinguish, the ,duthor of .Hudibras, were qualities to 
which Burns:may with. justice ohare ik %. is thought to possess 
them inno unequal et «PR The scope of *s humour. was, indeed, 
wider, 48 bis.satvey of :life was -more extensive. .. He.gleaned his, wit from 
the recesses» of learning and: pipasope ys. but ‘bis excellence, nevertheless, 
‘was that of embodying a ious and humorous reflection upon humay 
life: in thescompass-of an aphorism: ora provérb..»;He, is. hence called the 
father of that.portable mvisdom,' which is! always of ,use:-to illustrate, or conr 
(vey. an important Jesson of action, and, which,.we;must-conéess,: is eyer on 
the tip, ofcour: tongues though: fer meny. reasons. suppresseds: Jf Burns 
et, aoa 3 possessed 
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d not thése advantages of learning, he may, however, in his keen 

and humorous remarks on human manners, ‘modified as they were in his 

own sphere of life, challenge a comparison even with the great. author of 

Hudibras. His tale called: « Tam. o’ Shanter,’ is precisely in the style of 

‘Butler ; and if the reader will consult it, he will be equally struck with 
the resemblance as with the justness of the above comparison. 

It may be remarked, that all the poems of Burns contain, forthe most 
part, such incidents for their subjects, as were either at least natural, or 
exact representations of the scenes in which himself lived, and the occur 
rences with which himself had met. He has nothing of that extravagance 
which we may justly call the chivalry of poets; he never labours to 
celebrate a Chloe or a Phillis, béings that exist but in the imagination of 
the poet ; he never talks of darts and flames, or any of the classic artillery of 
love. Whether from ignorance, or:contempt, he seems to know nothing - 
of Cupid, Hymen, and all the dramatis persone of the modern songsters. 
His scene of action is neither the ‘ velvet green of Idalia,’ ‘ the empur- 

led margin of Helicon,’ or the ‘ clouded summits of Parnassus ;’ his 
overs never converse but by the ‘ Burn side ;’. never wander but through 
‘ corn-riggs,’ nor make their mutual confessions but on the ‘ Braes of 
Ballockmyle,’ the Tweed, or Yarrow. His Caddies have’ nothing of the ° 
love-sick swains of Arcadia but their harmony. In a word, his langua 
is still that of the plough-tail, though his notes, like those of the wild 
lark, which might hover over him, whilst employed in ‘his original station, 
have that sweetness and melody, that, to use the words of an Italian poet, 
"© Heav’n well pleas’d might stoop to hear.”” 
It is pleasing to trace, even to exactness, the minutest traits of a singular 
character. I ) already mentioned, and proved by example from his 
works, that the two leading features in the mind of Burns, were a warm 
sensibility to the charms of nature, and a tenderness and benevolence extend- 
ing even to extravazance. It is almost needless to produce any further in- 
stances of this, but were it necessary, one of his most beautiful poems, the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, furnishes examples in every line. In this pastoral 
is contained an exact picture of his own family manners. fire- 
side of the cotter was that of his own father. Every image may be thus 
traced to a reality, and every resemblance is heightened by the existence of 
a known original. The scenery is no less exquisite than the characters are 
natural. The poet is here the painter ; a picture is here created, warm, 
striking, and inspiring, even had it wanted theaid of poetry. What it receives 
from just qelineations of manners, simplicity of language,,and. the united 
Bae of harmony, I leave to the feelings of the reader to pronounee. 
ad Burns written nothing more, this pastoral would have immortalised, his 
name. -I cannot forbear quoting what I congeive to be the most; beautiful 
stanza, 3 
« O happy love! where love like this:is found! . 
O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 
I’ve paced much this weary. mortal round, 
And sage Experience bids me thus declare :==. 
If Heav’n adraught of heav’nly.pleasure space,: > 
One cordial jn this melancholy vale, ©) ssi. (3 x, 
Tis when:a youthful, loving, modest pair, fe:icv: 
» Inothers arms breathe out the tender tales. 9. si» 
Beneath the milk-white thorn, that scents theev’ning gale.” 

Itis perhaps too long, and: frequently, thongh. Jess than. his ms, 
disfigured by the'Scotch accent: This certainly diminishes the: 
of the English reader ; the extract which J; have.chosen isias pure as could 
be wished... ‘‘Tamo’ Shanter’’ ranks next: in estimation to. this pastoral, 
Asa piece it is not so perfect ; though, “it must. be confessed, to exhibit 
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richer treasures of humour, imagination, and sublimity, than can be found 
in any other of his writings. The story is related with exquisite humout, 
varying, according to the situations, from the lower to the most exalted 
flights of poetry. Now are painted, with a humorous archness, the man- 
ners of a country-clown, and the tricks of an ale-house; now the heart 
is congealed in tertor, and frozen into stupefaction, with all the sublimity 
of horror. I shall conclude with a quotation from this tale, which may 
~— considered as rivalling the celebrated incantation scene in Mac- 
t . ? 

‘¢ Coffins stood round, like open presses, 
* That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses ; 

And by some devilish cantrip slight, 

Fach in his cauld hand held a light, 

By which heroic Tam was able, 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns ; 

Twa span-lang wee unchristen’d bairns ; 

A thief, new cutted frae a rape, 

Wii his last gasp his gab did gape ; 

Five tomahawks wi’ blude red-rusted, 

Five scy mitars wi’ murder crusted ; 

“A garter which a babe had strangl’d; 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangl’d, 

Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, 

The grey hairs yet stuck to the heft ; 

Wi’ mairo’ horrible and awful, 

‘Which ev’n to name wad be unlawful.” 

To the'Editor of the Montely Register. BRL 





An Account of Public Works and Undertakings in Frante, 
communicated in a Letter from Paris. 


" Sir, Paris, 5th Sept. 1802. 
Agreeably to your request, 1 have collected for your periodical work the 
subsequent information on our great National Undertakings. 

To the Editor. Yours, &ec. C. M.L. 


Navicatron FRoM Havre anv Roven To Paris.) Among. the pfo- 
jets of amelioration which at present’occupy the attention of the [rench 
government, ‘is that of facilitating the transport of goods, by woultiplying 
the meins of interior navigation. This ‘consists in establishing mote 
regular modes of conveyance’ on rivers already navigable, or in digging 
canals. — 

_ For accomplishing, in part, the former of these objects, a’company has 
been formed in Paris, under the’ firm of G. Mioche, and Co., who propose 
to keep vessels regularly employed in transporting goods from Havre and 
Rouen to Paris. ° But, to ‘effect this purpose, they: require a capital of 
300,000 francs, with which they engage, by the beginning of autumn, 1803, 
to put at least twenty vessels, of from 100 to\120 tons burthen, in activity. 

To establish the necestary fund, this company has opened a subscription, 
dividing the whole. into sixty shares. of Fes franks each, of which they 
thediiealow are'to°*take ten.» The First Consul has: subscribed as an indivi- 
dual, ‘The company promises thirty per cent.. profit to the subscribers, 
which they undertake to prove in an incontestible manner. i taal 

The possibility of establishing a navigation between Paris and the: sea is 

- no longer considered as dabious.. Experiments made on different occasions, 

particularly by:Je Sawmon, a:veffel of the republic, /a Bellendre,:and la Pe- 

vnisienne, prove, that vessels of a hundred or a hundred and fifty tons, ae | 
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and able to keep the sea, can sail, with a full cargo, from Havre to Paris, 
generally for nine months in the year. ’ 

The navigation will suffer no interruption, excepting when, from the 
rising of the water, the vessels cannot pass under the bridges. In order 
the more readily to pass, they will be made upon a low construction. This 
undertaking is protected and encouraged by the government, under the idea 
that it will become a good nursery for seamen. gs 

Quays anp Baipces.] On the 24th of Messidor (13th of July) the mi- 
nister of the interior laid the first stone of the quay, formerly called d’Orsay, 
which has now received the name of the Quai Bonaparte. On this occasion 
the minister made a speech to the people, of which the following, passages 
were remarkable : ‘ae 

“* Citizens, the time is come when the government can attend to the 
internal prosperity of the country, for promoting which they confider pub- 
lic works as one of the most certain means. Commerce, which constitutes 
the riches of a state, and the facility of communication, . which alone can 
civilise a people, and multiply their enjoyments, demands, at this moment, 
its whole attention. Already great enterprizes have been commenced, and 
greater still are preparing. rare , 

“ The city of Paris, now become the capital of the world, should experience 
the first benefits of this regeneration : three new bridges are building over 
the Seine; canals are preparing, to convey the water of the river Ourg to 
Paris; the palace of the Tuilleties reposes maison in the bosom of the 
most beautiful valley in the universe; the works of the Quai Desaiz are 
os on with activity ; and this day we. lay the first stone of the Quai 

‘onaparte.”® , 

The three new bridges to which the minister alludes in the above dis- 
course are to be thus placed: the first opposite to the national garden of pent 
the second at the ci-devant Isle St. Louis,.and the third opposite les Colleges 
des Quatre-Nations. ‘The last was to have been called /e Pont des Arts ; 
but it will now probably obtain a different appellation. These, and other 
public works, which the present rulers of France are likely to have the cre- 
dit of carrying into execution, were projected, or commenced, by former 
governments, part of them even during the most turbulent periods of the 
revolution. : 

The want of a general plan of construction is a great fault of all the pub- 
lic monuments of Paris. The bridge to be built at the Garden of Plants, 
it is said, will neither be in the direction of the prolonged axis of the Bou- 
nes Neuf, which forms the girdle of Paris, nor in a line with the Garden 
of Plants, ' ’ 

Caxats.] The several projects of canals, which haye heen formerly sub- 
mitted to the government of France, ate now. undergoing an examination, 
for the purpose of carrying into execution such of them as are most je 
dicious and practicable. sis ‘ 

The canal of the Ourg, of of Soissonnois, which joins the Aisne to the 
Marne, is to be united to the Seine, near Paris... The government have 
made over this work to a company, who are to be indemnified by atoll 
for the expences of the undertaking. The company consists of Messrs. 
Bossut and -, already advantageously known by the invention 
of an ingenious machine for raising boats from one to another, at a very 
smal} expence.of water. a ; 

Plans and levels have already been taken of the canal which is to unite 





the Doubs to the Rhine, by the little river Ille. 


Canat QF St, Quextin.] But the project which, at this moment, most 
occupies the attention of the government, is that of the communication be- 
tween Antwerp and Paris, by the canal of St. Quentin. . 

That portion of France comprehend-d between Guise, Landrecy, Cam- 
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bray, and St. Quentin, forms an elevated platform, from whence issue, at g 
small distance from each other, the rivers Oise, Sambre, Scheldt, and 
Somme, which, running in different directions, can, after being united b 
means of artificial canals, serve as’ a communication between the north sea 
and the other seas by which France is surrounded. ' 

The junction of the Oise with the Somme by means of the canal of Crozat, 
between Chauni and St. Quentin, was begun in 1724. It remained to jointhe 
Somme to the Scheldt, in order to establish the interior navigation of Bel- 
gium with France. If this communication has always been deemed impor- 
tant, it has become much more so since the incorporation of that fine coun; 
try with the republic. : 

For the execution of this project, two plans weré proposed ; the one by 
the military engineer de Vicq, and the other by Laurent, a young man 
who had been employed under him, and aftetwards acquired a ,certain 
celebrity, less by the solidity of his talents than by his manner of dis. 
playing them. by the credit of M. de Choiseul, the plan of Laurent was 
preferred, and the operations were commenced in 1769. The sum of 
300,000 livres a year were voted for carrying iton. That part of it which 
was finished, is known by the name of: the Canal of St. Quentin, at Cam- 
bray, and also by that of the Canal of Picardie. Its subterraneous works 
have excited the admiration and surprise of strangers. 

But, after immense sums had been expended on this undertaking, and 
many objections made to it, particularly by Condorcet, who attacked it in 
an anonymous essay, it was thought proper to submit it to a more mihute 
examination. Turzot, having become Comptroller General, had not thé 
same motives of predilection in favour of this canal as M. de Choiseul, 
Struck with the objections which were made to it on all hands, he thought 
proper, after a report of D’Alembert, Condorcet, and Bossut, to order its 
Suspension, on the zgth of April 1775. 

here was no farther question of these projects, at least, nothing defini- 
tive was done respecting them, till the month of Nivose, in the year nine 
(Jan. 1801). A commission, composed of several engineers, met at Saint 
Cheatin, whither the First Consul himself went on’the 22nd of Pluviose (11th 
ot Feb.) to examine and compare all the projects that had been offered for the 
junction of the Oise with the Sambre, ind of the Somme with the Scheldt. 


On the 20th of Ventose (March the 11th) the report of the cotninission . 


‘was referred to the assembly of bridges and highways, who gave the prefer- 
ence to the plan of the Engineer de Vicq, both because the expetice was 
1,400,000 livres less; and the length of subterraneous navigation only half. 
But no definitive judgment was pronounced. Some part of the canal, being 
common to both plans, might in the mean tin:e be wrought. 
At length, on the 15th of last Ventose, (6th of March) after hearing 2 
number of apolegetical memorials and remonstrances from the fainily of Lad- 
_Fent, the assembly of bridges and highways, to the number of thirty members, 
gave their final decision in favour of the canal of Laurent. The majority was 
twenty one. The nine votes of the minority were for the project of De 
Vicqg. They assigned the motives of their opinion in a memorial, which 
‘was published, to which the majority made a réply. ’ 


Under these circumstances, both parties being in @ great méasure com- 


posed of able and respectable men, the government determined to submit 
the whole affair to the class of physical and mathematical sciences’ of thie 
national institution. In consequence, this class held an extraordinary 
meeting, to hear the report of the comission appointed for that purpos 
and to give their decision. The First Consul was present. After a’ long 
discussion, the class of physical and matheriatical sciences ‘gave the pre- 
* The commission was composed of Laplace, Delambre, Legendte, Levesque, aud 
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ference, by scrutiny, and a ve Majority of votes (19 to 4), to the 
project of De Vicqg. But a See’ differeat ‘rom either, having in. the 
mean time been presented by two engineers, the classes intimated. a wish 
that this important canal, as from the opinion of these engineers appeared 
practicable, might be made without any subterrancous navigation, which 
would seem to render a new examination, either of the iy te question, 
or of the different plans proposed, a necessary measure; for that of De 
Vicq comprehends two'subterraneous portions, the one of eleven hundred 
and fifty metres, the other of five thousand’ and seven humdred, separated by a 
valley of about 8,080 metres, 

There is no doubt that the project thus modified will be forthwith cartied 
into execution. The subterraneous part of the canal of -Lautent it may be 
remarked, is thirteen thousand sit hundred and ninety metres iti length, by eight 
jn width, and nearly eigét in height, at a depth of forty-four or fifty-five 
metres below the level of the soil. It is thought that the ambition of van- 
quishing difficulties was, with many, a powerful motive in favour of this pro- 
ject. But vitory has, after a minute investization, and solemn discussion, 
by a body of men as intelligent as any in the universe, declared in favour 
. ~ most useful, which, to men of true taste,. is always the grandest un-~ 
_ dertaking. : 

Canat or Cuarteroy.] The French government have also adopted 
the resolution of cutting a canal between Beustdle and Charleroy.. Thia 
canal will lower the price of freestone, iron work, and other materialé 
supplied by ‘Charleroy; and will convey to the Low. Countries, at a 
much cheaper rate; the produce of the soil, and industry of the depart- 
ments, washed by the Meuse. The wines of Champagne, the carriage of 
which is now considerable, ‘may be conveyed at a moderate expence by 
this cana]. The wines of Burgundy might be ‘conveyed with the same 


economy and ease, if a communication were established between the Meuse © 
and the Saone. tes Bae es ake 








Criticifin on Cowper in reply to T. L. Ch. Coll. Quon. 
‘Sia, : - September 13, 1802. 


HE striftures on the life and writings of Cowper, which | red in 
your magazine for June, possess no small degree of merit, if the ease 
and elegance with which they are written were only to be estimated ; to the 
criticisms they contain the same degree of praise cannot be given. 
Cowper was a favourite poet in my early years ; admit me to offer my 
feasons to the learned-author of the stri¢tures for refusing my assent to the 
justice of his remarks. After some preliminary observations, T. L. in- 
forms us that ‘* Cowper was sent at an early age to Westminster school,’ 
and then makes-the following observations:—‘* We will not. hesitate to 
venture the remark, that he would never have been the. author of the Task 
had he not enjoyed this advantage. We hope we shall not offend his ad- 
mirers when we assert, that Mr. Cowper was more indebted to Westminster 
than to nature itself." Whether Cowper would have been the author of 
the Task had he not been educated at Westminster, may be uncertain ; 
there is, however, another poem to whichthe'same wncertainty cannot ap- 
ply, I mean the Tirocinium, or review of schools. To Westminster. we.are 
most certainly indebted for this’ satire’ on public seminaries, in which he 
marks in terms Of the keenest reprobation, his-contempt and abhorrence of 
these institations, {am not now going to’defend or censure Mr. Cowper 
sentiments on this eubje@ but it is apparent that he considered public 
schools as the proper nurteries for an early knowledge of syntax, vice, and 
every 
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every kind of dissipation. If he were more indebted to Westminster school 
than to nature, he has exhibited a degree of monstrous insensibility or ine 
gratitude in spurning at the obligation, for thus he speaks in the poem 
alluded to :— - 

«¢ Would you your. son should be a sot or dunce, 

Lascivious, headstrong, or all these at once ; 

Trajn him in public with a mob of boys, 

Childish in manhood only and in noise; - 

Else of a mannish growth, and five in ten 

In infidelity and lewdness men.”’ 

How far he considered public schools capable of creating poetic genius 

may be learned from the annexed lines :— 
And is the father well content to find, 
No nourishment to feed the growing mind, 
Bat conjugated verbs and nouns declin'd, 
For such is all the mental food purvey’d, 
By public hacknies in the schooling trade. 
Who feed 2 pupil’s intelle& with store 
OF syntax truly, but with nothing more ; 
Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock, 
Machines themselves, and governed by a clock.” 

Rochefoucault has told us that great obligations make men hate their be- 
nefactors : | trust for the honor of human nature it will generally be found 
that such hatred, if it exist, is occasioned by some subsequent rivalship or 

uality of situation, which the obligation was the means of effecting. 
Men do not hate nature, or fortune, or science, for the advantages they have 
bestowed. We cannot, therefore, believe that the good and generous 
poet, would have treated his alma mater so rudely, had he been ‘* more 
indebted to her than to nature itself.’ 

Cowper was ‘* a poet of God’s making,” and not manufactured at 
Westminster school, by the application of birch to those parts most remote 
from the regions of intellect, as T. L. would have us believe. On a perusal 
of his poems, we shall find less allusion to classical fable, and less imitation 
of the ancients, than in any of our modern poets: he scorned to copy from 
others, but viewed man and nature with the eye of the genuine poet, 
though not unfrequently through the sombre mists of enthusiasm, which 
cast a fearful shade over the objects of his contemplation. I come now 
to the criticisms: the writer of the strictures informs us * that the ease of 
‘ Cowper is carelessness ; his simplicity, nakedness; his strength, coarseness 

irate is clear only because he is shallow ; and it would bein vain to search 
in his works for any of those superior excellencies which are supposed to 
constitute the poet.”’ : 

The poems themselves contain, in every page, the best refutation of these 
assertions ; | shall, however, make some remarks on each. 

Cowper appears to have had a sovereign aversion to. the-creamy smooth- 
ness ‘* of modern versification, he never besought his muse that. his lines 
might be é 





*¢ Flaborately void of sense, 
And sweetly thoughtless let them flow.” 


Impressed with the dignity of his subject, he presses on with impetuous 


en a 
ee ¢ Fervet, immensusque ruit.’ 
He rejeéts those ornaments which would impede the rapidity of his 


course, aod sometimes we may juftly apply to him, what he says of Churchil). 
‘© “‘bhe laurel seemed to wait on his command, : 


He snatcht it rudely from the Muse’s hand,” 


That - 
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That he has not the grace or polish of Pope, it were folly to deny, nor 
less to requite it; we séek not in the Farnesian Hercules the beautiful 
symmetry of Antinous. 

Cowper never sacrificed sense to sound, or swelled out his lines with un- 
meaning epithets, but they are not destitute of ornament, for his mind was 
richly stored with imagery, whence he could always sele@ allusions suited 
to adorn, to illustrate, or enliven his subject; and these are always well 
chosen, and:appear so easy and natural, that we wonder the same thoughts 
had not before presented themselves to our own imagination. 

He was not a metaphysical poet, and he knew too. well the proper pro- 
vince of poetry, to attempt to be so; but, if we compare his works with 
those of Pope, or Young, we shall find that he has not less depth of 
thought, or solidity of judgment ; that his clearness is not, as T. L. asserts, 
shallowness, but is uced by the distinétness with which, he viewed his 
subject, and the accuracy and force of his expression. If it. ‘* were in 
vain to search in his works for any of those superior excellencies which are 
supposed to constitute the poet,’” surely they would not deserve the notice 
of T. L. and it were a waste of time to write strictures upon them: let 
Cowper, in. the description of the bard, and his sublime personification of 
Winter, answer this serious attack on his poetic charaGer : 


s¢ } know the mind that feels indeed the fire 
The muse imparts, and can command the lyre ; 
Acts with.a force, and kindles with a zeal, 
Whate’er the theme, that others never feel. 
If human woes her soft attention claim, 
A tender sympathy pervades theframe; ~~ 
She pours a sensibility divine Sa RAMS A 
the nerve of every feeling line. 
But if a deed not tamely to be born, 
Fire indignation, and a sense of scorn, asnos 1 se ae 
‘The strings are swept with such a power, $0 loud, ..-. . + 
The storm of music shakes th’astonish’d crowd. 
‘So, when remote futurity is brought 
Before the keen inquiry of her thought, 
A terrible sagacity informs. 
The poet’s heart; he looks to distant storms ; 
He hears the thunder e’er the tempest lowers, 
_ And arm’d with strength surpassing human powers, 
Seizes events as yet unknown toman,. =.’ > 
And darts his soul into the dawning plan. 
Hencein a Romar mouth the graceful name 
Of poet and of prophet was the same: . 
Hence British poets, too, the priesthood shar’d, 
Andevery hallowed Druid was a bard.’’ © — =~ Table Tatk. 


We can scarcely doubt that the exemplar of this animated description was 
the poet’s own mind, and when we read the two pages which precede 
it, we may almost delude outselves with the belief that the bard, in prophe- 
tic vision, bad really foreseen the alarming situation of this country at the be- 
ginning of the last year, ‘from which we were rescued’ by the wiseand pacific 


‘measures of the present administration. The following apostrophe to winter, 


we shall, perhaps, find few lines to equal, amongst those poets whom ‘f’. L.. 
would admit to possess some ‘‘ of those superior excellencies’’ which hede- 


“nies to Cowper. 


$¢ Oh Winter ! ruler of th’. inverted year, 
Thy scatter’d hair with sleet, like ashes, fill’d, don 
¥ 
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Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks 

Fring’d with a beard, made white with other snows 

Than those of age ; thy forehead wraptin clouds ; 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

But urg’d by storms along its slippery way. 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seemst, 

And dreaded as thou art.’’ Task, Book IV. 


The harmony of Cowper’s verse does not escape the censure of the at- 
thor of theStrictures. Most of the lesser poems which are written in verse 
turn frequently on familiar subjects, and describe various scenes in common 

-life; they do not, on such occasions, assume the dignified tone of the higher 
orders of poetry, but, like the satires of Horace, approach nearer to the ease 
of conversation. When rhyme does-not appear to impose any restraint on 
the poet, or oblige him to weaken his sense to preserve the justness of the 
metre, we admire the ease and grace with which he conceals his fetters from 
our sight; but when he can manage his verses with such felicity as to give 
strength and effect to his thoughts, he changes, by his magic powers, these 
fetters into beautiful ornaments, and has attained the highest excellence of 
the art. Some portion of this excellence was possessed by Cowper. Take, 
amongst other instances, a translation of a thought from La Bruyere, which 
it would be difficult to express with the same conciseness and effect in 
prose. 
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s¢ J praisethe Frenchman, his remark was shrewd; 
‘* How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude,”” 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

“Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet.” 


But itfs'not my intention to point out the numerous beauties of Cowper, 
or swell your pages with quotations. At some future time I may probably 
state what | conceive to be his distinguishing characteristic excellencies as 
a poet, and offer some remarks on the unfortunate state of mind: to which 
he was reduced by religious melancholy ; whence, perhaps, it may appear, 
that he will excite our admiration, more from the capability he evinced than 
the labours he performed. 

The admirers of Cowper may pardon the present feeble attempt to vindi- 
cate his fame, and agree with me when I assert, that Cowper possessed 
many ‘‘ of those superior excellencies which constitute the poet.’” He had 
simplicity, sensibility, and ardent conception. He hastraced the outlines 
of his figures in a bold and masterly style, rendered them distinct by vivid 
though chaste colouring, and infused into them a living soul, by the Pro- 
methean touch of his creative genius. 

To the Editor. R. B.. 





Description of an Astronomical Apparatus in Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. ; 
Sir, i fs 

WILL will give you a description of the machine to which I alluded 
in your last number, in the words of the inventor, taken from vol. IJ. 

of his Astronomy : ** The sphere is 18 feet in diameter, wherein above 4 
persons may sit conveniently. The entrance into it is over the south pole, 
by six steps. ‘The frame of the sphere consists of a number of iron meri- 
dians, not complete semicircles, the northern ends of which are screwed to a 
large round plate of brass, witha hole in the centre of it; through this hole 
8 m 
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from a beam in the ceiling, comes the north pole, round iron rod, about three 
inches long, and supports the upper part of the sphere to its proper elevation 
to the latitude of Cambridge: the lower past of the sphere, so much of it 
as is invisible in England, is cut off ; and the lower or southern ends of the 
meridian, or truncated semicircles, terminate on, and. are screwed down tay 
a strong circle of oak, of about 13 feet diameter, which, when the sphere ig 
put into motion, runs: upon large rollers of lisnum vite in the manner that 
the tops of some windmills are made to'turn round. Upon the iron meridian 
is fixed a zodiac, often painted blue, whereon the ecliptic and eliocentric 
orbits of the planets are drawn, and the constellations and stars traced. The 
Great and Little Bear and Draco are already painted in their places round 
the north pole; the rest of the constellations are purposed to bollow. _ The 
whole is turned round with a small winch, with as little labou: as it takes - 
to wind up a jack; though the weight of the iron, tin, and wooden circle, 
is about 1000 pounds. When it is made use of, a planetarium will be 
placed in the middle thereof; the whole, with the floor, is well supported 
by a frame of large timber.” ; ne 
To the Editor, : R. Tuurcoop, 
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Mode of preventing the Dry Rot in Timber, in Reply to a 
Correspondent at Halifax. : 


Sir, 


I OBSERVE, page 429, in your last Number, that .a witty. corres 


spondent attempts to account for the dry rotin the church of Halifax. 
in a very singular way : *¢ Satan,’ he says, ‘* justly irritated at,the piety of 
the present vicar, under whose auspices the church was built, breathes forth 
his pestiferous exhalations to destroy his good works, and revenge himself 
for ihe iauay heavy blows ‘he has received in that place,’’ 

I hope | shall not give offence to the pious feelings of those who are satise 
fied with this theological or demoniacal explanation, if 1 attempt to unfold 
the mystery, by a little attention to the ordinary processes of nature. This 
humble way of elucidating the subject, will not at all interfere with the so- 
lution their sanctity has adopted ; while they in Satan point out the re. 
mote cause, I simply attempt to ascertain the proximate which the evil 
spirit employs to fulfil his diabolical designs, eo; 

What is called the dry rot is found to arise from a moist disease... It is 
from damp stagnated air occasioned by the moisture of, the earth, near the 
part affected, which nourishes a species of vegetation of the cryptogamia 
class, called fungi: it has the appearance often of a fine red powder, but om 
microscopic examination, is discovered to be a vigorous and. prolific plant. 
To extirpate this enemy, the following method has been successfully adopte 
ed, and submitted to theinspection of the committee of the Society of Arts,. 
who inspected the place where the experiment was made.* 

“The whole of the wood subject to this destructive. vegetable process was 
removed, and the earth below it was dug away two feet deep, andthe chasm 
filled up wish founders’ ashes. New joints and pannels being cut and 
finished to, the proper dimensions, they were then. charred, and afterwards 
applied'to restore the deficiency occasioned by the removal of the diseased 
wood. All access’ of earth to the ashes was guarded against, and nota 
shaving of wood uncharred, of the new matetials employed, was suffered to: 
remain in the vacuities, — 


To the Editor. | | *P.S.T. ae 
_, @ Repertory of Arts, &c. Vol, II. ps 112-0116. ? 
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MARQUIS WELLESLEY * 


T has been observed, and with truth, that great men are the “ ‘landmarks 

of astate.” All revolutions of governments, all important changes in the 
face of human affairs, are produced, partly by the operation it causes, for 
which no human wisdom can account, and partly by the agency of great 
and illustrious charaéters. It is the happy peculiarity of our mixed con- 
stitution, that it is no part of its policy to withhold rewards from those 
who deserve them. In despotic governments, the greatness of a subject is 
invidious to the sovereign, who either crushes it with ingratitude, or ob- 
scures it by envy. In democracies, it is the unbappy nature of their policy, 
warranted perhaps’ in part by a regard to their own safety, to settle t 
account of services with a sparing and suspicious hand. Plutarch relates, 
that the father of Themistocles, observing, perhaps, his son’s restless con- 
templation on the trophies of Miltiades, led him one day to the sea-shiore, 
and pointed out to his observation the rotten hulks of ships upon the strand : 


‘ss After this manner,”’ cried he, ‘‘ do the Athenians use those illustrious 2 


men that serve them, When they have reaped the fruits of their victori 


their labours, and their counsels, the ungrateful people shift off the load of 


obligations, -and suffer those virtues and talents which have preserved them 
to be forgotten and unrewarded.” Happy with us no such caution need 
be repeated ; we are as prodigal in rewarding merit, as we are studious in 
prompting its exertions. ; 
The family of this illustrious nobleman has been traced to a high source 
of antiquity, and if we may credit the account of genealogists, the splen- 
dor and glory of its first founders were such, that no small weight of disho- 
nour would fall upon the present representative, if he did not in his own 
person refle@& back upon them a full portion of that worth and merit 
which they delegated to him. He is indeed a rare example of family vir- 
tue, and honour, progressive and increasing through many ages and gene~ 
rations. He may boast, that in the race of glory he has not been 
hind, but has paid back with interest the sum which he received. The 
name of this family was originally Colley ; it derives its origin from the 
county of Rutland, whence. it removed into Ireland, in the reign of 
Henry VII. Sir Henry Colley, the more immediate ancestor of the Earl 


of Mornington, was much distinguished under the reign of Elizabeth, a 


princess, whose discernment of merit was the most striking quality she 
possessed, if we except her generosity in rewarding it, and her sagacity in 
directing it to its proper end. As it does not coincide with our g de- 
sign to wade through the obscare and perplexed inquiries of ogists, 
which have too often nothing but conjecture for their foundation, or who 
disgust us frequently yet more by uniform and fulsome adulation, we shall 
oe onward to their connection with the Wesley family. The family of 
esley, pos eage d called de Welesley, was of Saxon origin, and became 
connected with that of warp intermarriage ; a daughtr of Col- 
- being married to Garret Wesley of Dungan, in the county of Meath. 
his gentleman, in whom the property of his family concentrated, dying 
withoat issue, devised all his estates to Richard Colley, Esq. and his heirs 
male, provided that he and they respectively should assume and take upon 
them the surname, and use of the coat of arms of Wesley, which he did 
upon the death of the said Garret, and made a solemn declaration thereof. ° 
* The armorial insignia of this nobleman are not introduced as usual, not being yet re- 
cord:d. We understand the‘éseutcheon is sent overto his Lordship for his inspection, 
but his not yet been returned from the Indies. 
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Richard Colley, who assumed likewise the name of Wesley, was the 
first of the family ennobled by a peerage. He was sheriff of the county of 
Meath in 1734, and represented the borough of Trim in parliament, until 
his majesty was pleased. to create him a peer, ‘by privy seal, dated at Ken- 
sington, 25th June, and by patent at Dublin, oth July 1746, by the title of 
Baron of Mornington, and as such he took his seat in the House of Peers, 
He was succeeded by his eldest son Garret, who was born roth July 17353 
and took his seat in the House of Peers 1758, on the decease of his father: 
His Majesty, King George 11. was pleased, by privy seal, at St. James’s; 
and by patent at Dublin, October z. 1760, to advance him to the dignities 
of Viscount Wellesley, of Dungan castle, and Earl of Mornington in the 
county of Meath, by which titles he took his seat in parliament, November: 
19, 1761. His Lordship married Anne, eldest daughter of the Right Ho- 
nourable Arthur Hill, created Viscount Dungannon, and dying May 22, 
1784, he left issue by his Lady, who survived him, a numerous family of 
six sons and two daughters. ‘I'o this excellent woman, who is well known 
for her virtues in the world, the care of this young family was bequeathed. 
By circumstances which we cannot explain, the original wealth of their 
house had heen much impaired ; but a wise and liberal economy, and the 
energies of an active and well-informed mind, supplied equally the defi- 
ciences of fortune and the lamented loss of a father. Richard the second and 
present Ear} of Mornington, was born June 20, 1760 ; at the institution of 
the illustrious order of St. Patrick, his Lordship; upon whom the favour of his 
Sovereign began already to beam, was nominated an original knight com 
panion of that order, and was installed accordingly with the other kenights; 
in St.:Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, March 17, 1783. His Lordship was 
soon after nominated to be of the Irish privy council, and elected ‘tember 
for Windsor ig the British Parliament, and was appointed a’ Lord‘of the 


Treasury. He was created Earl of meerupes 1797,,and Marquis Welles= 


ley 1799.—-(Titles.)}—-Richard Wesley, Earl of Mornington, Viscount 
Wesley, and Baron Morpingtop, in Trelonds Earl of Mornington; and Mar- 
quis Wellesley in England. : eee 
It ig pleasing to see hereditary honours supported by hereditary worth. 
It has been the misfortune of the present times, that the current has tun 
strong against every species of aristocracy, and the charatters af oe Oe} 
our nobility have been examined with such acuteness of malignity ‘and’ in- 
dustry of envy, that‘few, even of those approaching nearest'to the standard 
of perfeion, Lave escaped without some share of cerisure.” It ‘must be . 
grateful, therefore, equally to us as to our readers, to call the’ public ‘af 
tention to -a lite, which exhibits much te commend, with ‘compdrativ 
little to reproach. ' Such “are the refleétions. which will lead‘ us’ to’ dwell 
with, pleasure, even on the’ ample detail of the transactions of ‘the Eart of 
Mornington. It has been one of the consequences of the French revolution; 
that its very mischief, the anarchy always-attending upon democracy; has 
called forth the greatest energies of mind and character. In the yeats 1797 
and 1798, the weak and. divided: Diretory of France had rendered’ their 
country a scene of disorder and: confusion, which threatenéd thé cr ‘exe 
istence of the: Republic, Their armies, ‘indeed, by their own vigour; Kad 
made a conquest of the’ finest parts of the continent. © But,’ thongh the’ ef. 
fets of this:success might add much to the glory and ling to ‘thé 
extent of their dominion, it contributed little, for the present” at least, to’ 
the exhausted treasures of ‘the government.’ With the natural ‘infelicity of 
war, the fruits of vi€tory ‘were destroyed in the victory itself) “tlie country. 
Was ravaged as'it was conquered ; and whatever wealth’ was df ‘d poftable 
nature, had either been removed before. the invasion, ‘or-cé id for res 
spurces;in more fortunate times. The French Government, therefore, 
3U2 : were 
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‘were much in arrears: to the conquering army. With a fate which ‘has 
often attended similar circumstances, the poverty and glory of the: Res 
public seemed to go hand:in hand. . In a word, the Directory were unable 
to pay the immense debt of the army; it .was necessary; however; by 
some means to satify them.;, the demands of men. with.arms in their hands; 
fierce from uncontrouled raping, and habitual violence, were not to be tes 
sisted. ‘There remained in this crisis but one resource, that of employing thé 
victorious forces upon some distant enterprise, the activity of which might 
divert their attention, while the apparent splendor might gratify that thirst 
of glory, which, inspired by their recent conquests, now ran:so high 
amongst them. . ‘The inventive genius of the commander was not long 
in fixing apon.the proposed enterprise. 
Dumas ‘was at this time the War-minister in France. In one of his 
speeches in. the,Legislative Assembly, he thus expressed himself: | Speaking 
of an expedition to Egypt, which had been now for. the first time ine 
sinuated, but not openly proposed, he thus proceeded :— 
__§¢ L’ Angleterre, comme nous l’avons déja remarqué, a non-seulement 
affermi mais étendu sa puissance dans la presqu’isle de l’Inde; ses: escadreg 
a Pabri des moussons, dans.la rade de Trinquemale, et. profitant des vents 
alternatifs et réguliers qui régnent dans ces parages difficiles, n’y laisseront 
plus flotter. désormais que Je pavillon: Britannique., L’ Europe est» con- 


damnée au joug du monopole; et tous ces denrées précicuses, devenves dé 


premiére nécessité, et ces tissus fabriqués a un. prix si modique, par uit 
peuple patient et frugal, seront revendus par les dominateurs. des mers au 
prix qu'il Jeur conviendra de fixer.’” is to 3 
_ Such was the ‘recommendation. of the minister Dumas, which, ‘if’any 
Credit ,may, be given to the, latter historians of, the revolution, were ‘not 
only the sentiments, but almost the words of the General Bonaparte. I¢ 
is unnecessary to add, that the proposal was accepted, and.an army; as well 
equipped as the circumstances of the coantry would admit, was landed at 
Alexandria... An enterprise like this could: not ‘fail ‘to alarm ‘the gaverné 
ment.of England, and more particularly the Direétorsiof, thé- East-Indig 
Company... ‘The Earl of Mornington was.at this time,Governor-gentral 
of Bengal, .and. his. conduct throughout the whole of. this, arduous contest’; 


his sagacity in, penetrating into what, the event discovered: to be the full. 


depth of these; projects, is such as to transmit bis name. to posterity, as oné 
whose vigour, has. supported the tottering fabric of-our ‘eastern ‘empire, 
The Direétors,.on,their first. knowledge of the French-expedition to pty 
Were not, ina¢tive.in, an interest which so nearly, concerned. themselves}: 
dispatch followed upon dispatch, but'a governor, like the Earl of Morning 


*. ton, needed no such spur to rouse him to exertion,{, Jt is a remark :of the 


great classic biographer, that the abilities of a,statesman;-or military ;com’ 
mander, are best, shewn in what are considered as, things of little importance, 
and the rea/ importance of which, it would need such abilities tu perceive.’ 
In an affair. of this nature did the Governor-general,-exhibit that ‘readines# 
of conception, which, according. to., the Marshal Turenne, ‘is . thé : first 
quality in a great. general; and for the posscssion.of which he: tookto 
himself the, credit,of being the second commander in Europe. ‘The reader 
necd not be told, that we allude to; the pro ot the Larl to seize the 
station of Perim, an island in the straits. of Babelmandel,: but as the ‘value 
of this proposal has not been sufficiently understood, it. is, but’ justice. to” 

the charatter of the, Governor-general to subjoin:a more full explication. 
The French armies, as we have before said, had made good their land+ 
ing in Egypt... The vi@ory of. Lord.Nelson over their fleét-at ‘Alexandria’ 
had, indeed, furnished gome impediment to the great design of their ex~ 
sti}, Dante pedition. 
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pedition. The Arabs, with an anexpected vigour, tnited with: the estat 
blished goverament of the country to 7 ini gay AN and the authority 
of the Porte, and the bravery of the Mamelukes, éoncurred:in:ptoduciag a 
resistance by no means contemptible. Such, however, was the advantage 
of disciplined valour, such the enthusiasm of an-army under a 
always crowned with conquest, that all opposition only added: to the 
of the conquerors. Victory succeeded victory, and the’ submission: of one 


town was followed: by that of another, until Bonaparte had 


himself in Cairo, and Egypt added one more to the laurels of the Republics 

Having thus far accomplished one part of their design, it was their next 
purpose to conclude those: alliances which might assist:them in tke: attains 
ment of their main end.’ The French General now: dispatched:at :Eavoy 


: to form an alliance» with the Sultan of Mysore. The letter in which this 


proposal is made, being very short, and not generally known, we do not 
hesitate to submit to our readers, wilz ox 
“ You have already, our great and magnificent friend, Tippo Saib, ‘been 
informed of my arrival om the borders of the Red Sea, with an innumerable 
andi an.invincible army; full of the desiré of ‘relieving you from: the iron 
yoke of England...’ J eagerly embrace this opportunity of testifying to 
the desire I have of being: informed! by you, by the way of Muscat and 
Mocha,’ as to your political situation, _ 1 would even.wish you could send 
some intelligent person to Suez or Cairo, possessing your confidence, witls 
whom I may confer. ¥: >. (Signed): BONAPARTE.” > 
In this way did the French General: séek: our expulsion from:India: . Ie 
was necessary, however, for this purpose, to secure the: communication of 
the Red Sea with the‘narrow straits of Babelmandel: ‘Fhe Earl of Morning» 
ton, in the meantime; was:not an inattentive observer of this correspondence 
between Tippoo Saib and: the army of Egypt, Having: penetrated:into:the 
manner in. which they had resolved:to effect their designs, with that prompés 
ness of genius ‘which: has*ever distinguished him, he was not dong: id» 


severing the most effectual means of:counteractiony: 9° !isjo5 9 


The. ed Sea communicates with :the natfow.’straits <of: Babelmandel,y 
through the gulph of Cambay/ Inthe middlé of this entrance is. situated 
the island of Perim.s It-is a low! rocky substancey: about nine 'miles“im 
length, and ‘four /an! breadth... The«channel whiehdivides jtifrom the 
African coast, theugli nearly as widéias: that:-between Dower: slais,° is 
but little frequented ,:on account of the numerous ‘tocks aud at 
obstruct its navigation; if any vessels do:attempt it, itisinecessary for theng 
to steer clese under the sounaele point of theisland.. ‘The extreme breadth 
of the opposite Channel is tess than:six miles; this space is' not navigable; 
nor the water deep at-any place, ‘at so great a distance: from: the islands 
as to be out af reach: of its batteries. ‘The soit, moréovet,wasivery cons 
venient: for any.artificial: projections ~withiw thé’ seay:so that which ever of 
the armed powers! should ‘first obtain possession of Perim, it anght with 
ease defend the .passage against the gréatest_superiority of force. c 

The Earl of Mornington ‘easily perceived the great advantages of  thig 
situation to opposé>the farther progress of the army: of: Kgypt..:. Orders, 
therefore; were immediately issued to the naval Comuiander in: Chief in the 
Indian seas, to detach such a force tothe straits of Babetdiaiidelas he 
might judge sufficient for that important service. faye 
- Such was the’ vigour and: foresight 'with»which the Earl of: Mornington 
opposed the first attempts of the French. We have only to follow: his 
condu&: through the :whole of the arduous discharge of his-duty, and we | 
shali no longer hesitate to give him the deserved praise, not only of eng 
preserved India from its then imminent danger, but of having i Me 
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his government on a basis, which may render it secure against every future 
assault, and perhaps coeval with the existence of our monarchy. 

After these measures had been proposed for these possessions of Perim, 
and the prevention of any junction between the French and ‘the powers of 
India, it was the wise policy of the Earl to hasten to the attack of the ally, 
Bonaparte had now fully established himself in Cairo; the armies were in 
fall possession of Egypt; the Members of the Institute, who had attended 
the expedition, with a vanity characteristic of their nation, had already an. 
ticipated'a complete success, and were employing themselves in the su 
of the Straits and the Red Sea. Such was the confidence with which the 
letters:of*the commanders had inspired the Sultan of Mysore, that he re. 
jected all approaches to conciliation made by the English power, not only 
with menace, but with contempt ; not a moment therefore was to be lost.’ 
»0 Orders were now issued, that the [Indian army ‘should assemble. This 
command being obeyed with that vigor and alacrity with which it was 
given, ‘General Harris, with forces suited to the object, marched to Se. 
singapatam. _ Upon his arrival, in April, in the year 1799, he sat down ia 
regular siege before the city. The army was here joined by several de- 
serters. from the forces of Tippoo. The‘enterprize, however, now ap. 
peared of greater difficulty than what had been first apprehended ; the na- 
ture of the ground immediately adjacent to the city was such as rendered 
the works usual. in sieges, and supposed necessary to their success, ‘not 
mefely arduous but impossible. ‘The ardour of the soldiers, if not ofthe 
General himself, had thus subsided: into despondency ;»and the effect of the 
climate, so powerful in depressing the animal spirits, concurring with these 
other causes, affected them with ad desire at least of abandoning the ats 
tempt. The Governor General, however, by his letters, communicated to 
them a portion of his own.vigour, and thus encouraged, they continued the 
siege. It is not our purpose to exhibit to our readers that information 
which.may as well. be collected from the Gazettes-of the day, nor to follow 
in minute detail the occurrences of a siege which was distinguished by few 
peculiaritiés“from others... We have no other design than that of: con- 
pleating our pictgre of ‘the administration of the Earl of Mornington ; it is 
enough, therefore, to add, that the attack was at length successful. Aftera 
‘vigorous siege of aimonth, Seringapatam was carried: by storm: nor was 
the success confined to this ‘alone ;: the abilities and personal vigour: of 
Tippoo-Saib: was wéll: known; no victory could have been consideréd as 
perfect, the fruit-of which was not the eaptivity of the Sultan. The body 
‘of Tippoo:was found, after much*search, in the midst of many-of his:sub> 
jects eho had fallen around him ;:his countenance, like that of Catiline, 
wore in death the:characters of thase strong passions which had: distine 
guished: him while living; the same haughtiness, the same defiance, were 
stillJegible-in his brow. ‘Thus terminated the life:of a: man to whom his 
enemies readily allow a mast unusual-strength of character; but with equal 
justice oni that it was disgraced by almost every vice which could 
place in the bosom of a tyrant, ‘Fhus fell the formidable power of Mysore; 
and thus, we may-add, upon its tryin was established more securely the 
empire of the English in India. . Such is the faithful piéture of the admini- 
stration of the Earl of Mornington, and such have been the fruits which 
this country has reaped from it. tis unnecessary to add, that of the domi+ 
nions taken from Tippoo the greater part has been united, by right of cone 
quest, to the territory af the Company. lk SES 
- Jf such were the splendour of what may be called the external policy of 
the Earl of Momington, his domestic ‘administration is not less deserving 


the notice of biography. Our limits:will not admit us to enter into.a de 
tailed narrative of what so justly merits attention; it would, however, be 
something of injustice to pass it over without notice, : 


It 
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It is well known that the system of this rece with regard to all its’ 
colonies, has ever been that of exclusive ‘monopoly. ' Such was our poe 
licy with respect to» our American: possessions, as-long as we. retained: 
them. But this exclusion was extended only to foreigners ; and when the 
expence of this kingdom, in support of the civil government of those colo~ 
nies is considered, the:claim of monopoly, asa return, was judicious and teas. 
sonable. With regard to. our Indian territories, however, the: principle of 
exclusion has been strétched still: further, their trade being. confined: to: @. 
single Company. - Under. the authority of Parliament, the Kast-India:‘Come' 
pany, from the year 1600 to the present time, have enjoyed, with little in 
terruption, all the privileges of an exclusive monopoly of trade, with: the 
exception of a very small shate conceded: by themselves to’ the: officers and 
captains in their commercial employment. This they have termed, in:con- 
tradiction to the comprehensive scale of their own commerce, private trade. 
The merchant trade is a thing of aivery different nature. They claimed, 
by the very charter under which the Company: received: its privileges,” a 
i of the trade. . Monopolies, in: general, have met, with great: oppo 
sition, and have occasioned a reasonable disgust. Individual. adventurers, 
who are willing to risk their capitals-in: fair. speculations, have! justly con~ 
tended, that competition is necessary to nourish and preserve commerce to’ 
any Country, as on the other hand its suppression is calculated to withdraw 
both capital and industry to other nations. ' 

the last renewal of the Company’s charter, these claims were 


Srought forward. The, free traders of India, = with the 


body of the manufacturers of ‘Great Britain,, and every merchant, 
put in their demands for some participation of this hitherto confined 
traffic. They insisted, and with full reason, that though the nature.of 
some trade might require a temporary limitation to a Company, , and asa 
return for their risk of capital, the term of exclusion, for the benefit of that 
Company, might be extended to a duration beyond what was 

for its support ; that there was still a period when the commerce might 
stand upon the usual basis of traffic, and. be opened to the whole body of 
English merchants. The Directors, if they had nothing of argument to 
oppose to this, did not for that reason resist the claim with less violence ; 
in a mercantile council the spirit of merchants would naturally pee: 
the interest of their Company, therefore, was preferred to that of the com- 
munity. In this manner was every effort of the general body of English 
traders, though strengthened by the co-operation of Ministers and the 
Board of Controul, resisted by the tenacity of the Directors. They refused 
to remit the least'particle of their exclusive privileges, and to every argu- 
ment of general :reason and national good, they replied only, in the lan- 
guage of Shylock, with a reference to their ‘bond.’. But the calls of the 
country were too loud to be thus wholly silenced ; an article, therefore, 
was inserted upon the renewal of their charter, by which, if properly exe- 
cuted, the sphere of free trade might have been cunsiderably enlarged. 

On the arrival of the Earl of Mornington ‘at his government, it was his 
first care to provide for the full effect of this privilege. Whether by acci- 
dent, or that the wording of that article having been left to the Direétors, 
they had contrived'to insert those vague expressions which might render it 
wholly nugatory, the Earl found that this priv cet crisied only in the 
charter, and that by the indirect counteraction oO rhe Compény and its 
officers, it had not as yet been carried into effeét.. '‘The.rate of freight, as 
fixed by the article, and extended by the Company, was one of the first sub- 
jets of complaint. ‘fo this was added, the inconvenience of the goods | 
being previous, stoted in the warehouses of the Company, and the great 

d to augment to 


expence of landing, which the officers purposely contrive thent t 
its. most extravagant height. All this the Earl of Mornington endeavoured 
: vo 
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to correét, and by these means lost much of his interest with the Board of 
Directors ; though the Earl did much, it must ‘be confessed. that much) 
still remains to be performed*. Thus:have we attempted to exhibit: a 
picture of the public life of Marquis Wellesley. If we take a review of 
some of the leading traits such as his foresight into the designs of the’ 
French; his intercepting their communication with the Indian powers;. 
his seizing the opportunity of crushing their intended ally, the Sultaun of 
Mysore; and lastly, his arduous efforts to ensure the rights of free trade, 
= regia hesitate to place him first upon the list of the great characters. 

the e : 

This nobleman, during his:residence in India, has not neglected the proe: 
motion of the arts in that remote country. A magnificent palace is now: 
building under ‘his orders, as the seat of government. We are yct more 
disposed to commend his assiduity in making himself personally acquainted: 
with the interior of Indostan: by the late advices received, we lear 
that he is pursuing a journey on that peninsula, which, notwithstanding’ 
all the obstructions, will reach the extent of fifteen ‘hundred miles. ‘ga 

We acknowledge the difficulty of determining the merit of any public: 
agent until the service in which he is employed be ‘concluded; but we 
have endeavoured to countervail the embarrasments from: this cause, by a: 
faithful examination of this nobleman’s condu&t... Whatever may be-our: 
errors, they will be soon discovered, as in a very short period the i 
will return to ‘his ‘native country. His condué will then be canvassed 
with that freedom of enquiry, which it is the boast of Englishmen to employ 
on those public servants, to whom the most important duties -have been 
confided. 


* The authorities we have consulted in this Review of the affairs of India, are the 


following: Grant’s History of the Mauritius; Taylor's Letters on India; Reports a 


DireCtors published by Debrett. 








Analytical Sketches of new Englifs Publications. 


A Voyage to the Mediterranean in his Majesty’s Ship the Swiftsure, one of the 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, K.B. now. 


iscount and Baron Nelson, of the Nile, and Duke of Bronte in Sicily; with a 


Description of the Battle of the Nile on the 1st of August, 1798, end a Detail 
of Events that occurred subsequent to.the Battle, in various Parts of the. Medis’ 
terranean. By the Reo. Cooper Willyams, A. M. late of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Exning, Suffolk, Chaplain to His Majesty’s Ship the 
Swiftsure, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of St. Vincent. Royal 4to. 309py 


HILST the splendid typographic execution and numerous embel- 
; lishments of this work, contribute to render it more worthy of 
the dignified patronage enjoyed by the author, they likewise tend so to, 
enhance the price as to place it beyond the reach of the ability of the general 
class of readers. : ) ' 
The most distinguished feature of this yolume, the immortal Victory of 
the Nile, is familiar to every one interested in the honor of his country. 
We shall, therefore, pass over in silence this subject, and generally what-, 
ever might tend to lead to the thomy path of politics, and to the ensanguined, 
scene of slaughter. We shall undertake the more pleasing task of impart. 
ing our author’s observations on the beauties of art and nature in the coun= 
tries that he visited, and on the popular habits, the national manners and. 
and customs of the people with whom he became acquainted. Theses, 
whilst they furnish t 
every palate are not succeeded cither by repentance or disappointment. ris 
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The Swiftsure, ia which our. author sailed, formed_part of the squadron 
sent by Lord St. Vincent, under the conduct of Captain Troubridge, to re-. 
inforce Admiral Nelson, then cruizing off Toalon. From thence: this 
fleet proceeded to and to the ptian shores, in quest of the enc- 
my ; but.di inted in thie pursuit, it returned to Syracuse, where the 
ships were detained some days to procure a fresh stock of water and pro- 
visions. This interval the author. employed in surveying the town and 
_ — > his description of which is.not the least. interesting part. 
of this volume. 

‘ Our principal objects of research (says he} were the catacomba or ae 


| ingeplaces of the ancient Syracusans. We were conducted by, an old: 


puchin friar into: these celebrated tombs, and were obliged at the, entrance 
to creep on our hands and knees, but we soon found it sufficiently. lofty.— 


‘The streets and alleys, into which these vaults are cut,, cross other in. 


every direction, had our guide extinguished his torch, we must have 
remained in:this dismal abode till relieved by the hand of death, as it woald’ 
be very difficult for a stranger to find his way out, even with a light, with. 
Gut it, impossible. At certain distances we camie to large round chambers, 
whose dome-like roof admitted a small portion of light and air from an 
aperture in the upper part. ‘The walls of these rooms were covered with a 
sort of stucco, and round them were placed, in uniform directions, a num- 
ber of-stone coffins like those we saw on each side of the alleys. These 
‘were excavated from the solid rock, and of various dimensions, some ap~ 
pearing scarcely large enough for a riew-born infant. We were informed 
that skeletons hed been found in some of them, with a piece Of money in 


their jaws; perhaps, to pay the ferryman of the Styx for, their passage to — 
luto. ; : 


the regions of P 


‘ We next proceeded to a monastery of Capuchins situated on an 
eminence near the sea. It is a neat and airy building, on a barren 
tock, without any appearance of be ersten near.it. But nosooner had 
we paid our respects to the reverend fathers, than we were conducted by 
them into subterrancous gardens, where verdure and vegetation flourished, 
in the highest. . Fhe scene appeared like enchantment, nor could 
we. at first devise the cause of it, till, on examination, we discovered that we 
were in the same sort of excavations as the latemiz. we had before visited. 
By labour and cultivation, the ground rendered rich and productive, is be- 
come a luxuriant orchard of orange, lemon, and olive trees... 

S« Fhe undercroft or cemetery of this monastery contains as curious a 
scene: as any we had yet witnessed. We entered it by a flight of steps 
through @ trap-door in the nave of the chapel, and found it alight as the 
place' we: had just left, having windows in thé vaulted roof. Bat our at- 
terition. was immediately called off from other matters to an assemblage of 
venerable personages arranged along the wall, in niches formed for the pur- 
pose: they were all dressed in the habit of St. Francis, and at first sight, 
had the appearance of life; but on close examination their skin ed 
dry, shrivelled, and as hard as wood; some of them had been dead for near 
two centuries; many of them were decorated with long flowing. beards, 
others hail none; hikes fallen off by time, or the fashion of the age they 
lived in, 1 cannot say 3-the monks of the present days being distinguished 
by a profusion of ‘that’ ornament. Besides the bodies of the monks, we 


_ saw those of the nobility. and gentry who could afford.the expence of this 


mode of sepulture; for the worthy monks <o:not permit the intrusion of 
unhallowed laity into their society, without receiving, besides. the entrance 
fee, a handsome yearly: compensation for it, which is paid in various ways. 
Some contribute te 9s fey -wax-candle .of many pounds weight: and, 
should any omission of the payment occur, the. uniartunateancestor of the 

Var; |, 3X ’ defaulter 
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defaulter is turned out of his place to make room for another. These 
strangers are generally habited in their best suits, atid are laid in boxes with’ 
lids fastened by locks,-‘which were opened for our inspection: some of 
them had  bag-wigs, ruffles’ and laced: ‘coats,’ apd presented a 
frightful satire on human vanity. No ladies’ are ‘admitted of this silent’ 
party. The ornaments of this solémn repository ate entirely appropriate: 
round the cornices and over the altar, which has a ¢rucifix on’ it, are skulls 
and cross bones, and over the entrance to thé*chapel is this motto— 
Commyne mori, mors nulli parcit honori.”” 
Jn a visit which the author paid in company with Lord Nelson, Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, &c. to a more capacious cemetery of this 
kind near Palermo, and in which the number of bodies amounted, as’ he 
was informed, to no less than 5000; ‘he gives some account of the manner 
of preparing ther to resist the ravages of time. © és 
“* Our eondactor, he says, shewed us a door of the oven in which these: 
bodies were dried, and would fain have invited the ladies to see the'pro-’ 
cess; but on entering, they hastily retired ; and well they might, for the 
first object that saluted their eyes was the body of a fat officer who had 
died only the day before as he was on duty at the Mole. 1 wished to” 
know’something of the process, but could not understand it: the 
was extended on a low stove, and covered with a sheet, seemingly ‘pres: 


Paratory to the operation. When the body is properly prepared, the door! 


of the oven is carefully closed, so as to admit none of the external air, 
After remaining’ six months in this place, it,is’ sufficiently dried to be: 
placed in the niche: or coffin, as required; the skin then appears~dry, 
shrivelled, and hard, apparently of the substance of tanned leather.” 3 0 
The fourth and fifth chapters are principally occupied with the retura 
of the fleet to the Egyptian coast, a narrative of the battle of Aboukir, and 
Official details relative to it. bans poe 28) vase omer 
The subsequent operations in the Mediterranean care. then treated. of, 
During these the Swiftsure was dispatched to Rhodes for the: purpose; of 
procuring wine and provisions, and our author describes that celebrated’ 
island, ** which, when possessed by the gallant knights of St. John of Serus 
salem, bade defiance to the Pagan world, and was the rallying point for the: 
Christian heroes of those days of chivalry.’’ bat atm 
The object of the missian being accomplished, the author, with the 
Swiftsure, rejoined the fleet on the Egyptian station. pol g Sines 
‘* While on the Egyptian cpast, says Mr. Willyams, we had: frequent 
communications with the enemy. At one time the commander in chief: 
sent two officers to offer us a supply of vegetables: from aur long ¢ruize! 
‘ on this inhospitable coast, he concludéd we must he in want of such» res 
freshments, yet we had the ingratitude to think. that his civility wasionly: 
ax cover for his curiosity. i 47 
‘* In the course of conversation after dinner, one of them remarked, that; 
we had made use of unfair weapons during the late action, by which, 
probably, the admiral’s ship 1’Orient was burnt, and that General Bong: 
parte had ‘expressed great indignation at it. In proof of this assertion’ 
he stated, that in the late gun-boat attacks, their camp had twice ‘been on” 
fire, occasioned by balls of unextinguishable matter fired from one of ‘the 
English boats. Captain Hallowell instantly ordered the gunner to’ bring” 


up some of those balls, and asked him whence he-had them. To the con- 
fusion’ of the accusers, he related that they were found on board of the 
Spartiate, one of the ships captured on the Ist of August. eu 
‘* As these balls were distinguished by particular marks, though in other: 
respects alike, the captain ordered an experiment to. be made, in order ¢o 
ascertain the nature of them. : 


“ The 
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** The next morning I accompanied Mr. Parr, the gunner, to the island 
of Aboukir; the first we tried proved to be a fire-ball, but of what materials 
composed, we could not ascertain. As it did not explode, which at first 
we apprehended, we rolled it into the sea, where it continued to burn under 
water, a black pitchy substance exuding from it till only an iron skeleton 
of a shell remained.. The whole had been carefully crusted over with a 
substance that gave it the appearance of a perfect shell. On setting fire to 
the fusee of the other, which was differently marked, it burst,into many 
pieces; though somewhat alarmed, fortunately none of us were hurt. 

‘* People account differently for the fire that happened on board the 
French admiral; but why may it not have arisen from some of-these fire- 
balls left, perhaps, carelessly on the poop, or cabin where it first broke 
out? and what confirms my opinion on this head is, that several pieces of 
such shells were found sticking in the Bellerophon, which she most pro- 
bably received from the first fire of 1’Orient.”’ 

Quitting the coast of Egypt, our author again returned by way of Cy. 
prus and Rhodes to Sicily. He then presents an account of the operations 
of the English against the French at and near Naples, and gives a rapid 
sketch of a journey he made through the northern part of Italy, as far as 
Venice, and of his return to Florence. 

** At Pisa, we visited the leaning tower, which is a handsome circular 
building of free-stone. On the outside it is divided into eight compart- 
ments, with galleries surrounded by pillars, gradually diminishing in 
height toward the top, which give it a singularly light appearance. But 
what most chatacterizes this structure, is its being sunk into the earth on 
one side, and thereby thrown full five yards out of the perpendicular. 
Some people imagine it was the whim of the architect that caused this in- 
clination of the edifice; but that certainly is a vulgar error, for had. he 
built it so in order to shew his ingenuity, he would have it made evident b 
erecting it on a pedestal horizontal with the earth; but that having aie 
equally with the rest of the building, shews it was a fault in laying the 
foundation that caused it thus td lean.” 

** At Florence the famous gallery. demanded an early visit, and we had 
the pleasure to find it had hitherto escaped the despoiling hand of the 
French; but their intention to remove the contents was visible by the 
mark set on all the statues and pictures. Each piece was numbered, and 
Pour la Republique Francoise was written on every one of them. The vast 
extent of this noble gallery, which forms two sides and the end of a small 
street, and is filled with chefs d’ewvres of the arts, occupied a long morn- 
ing to inspect in a cursory manner. And though we frequently repeated 
our visits, we always found new subjects of admiration. 

-* From the centre of one.of the galleries we entered an octagon room 
called the Tribune. In this cabinet is the finest collection of statues in the 
world; the Venus de Medicis, the Wrestlers, the Arrotino, the Dancing 
Faun, and Apollo; besides which there are also some capital paintings of 
the first masters. 

** From hence we entered a suite of rooms, in which are collected the 
best aintings, by the artists of past and modern times, and a aumber of 
inimitable pieces of sculpture. ‘The contents of one of the rooms attracted 
our attention in particular ; it is entirely filled with the portraits of the most 
celebrated painters of the old school, and with some of later date, each done 
by the artist bimself. In this assemblage of genius we had the pleasure to 
observe the portrait of our own countryman, Sir Joshua Reynolds; ‘and 
the only piece of modern sculpture in the room is the head of the Hou. 
_ .Mrs. Damer, finely, executed in white marble by herself. The portrait of 

Denner, by hismoelé, is finished in - usual style of that mafter ; each _ 
, 3 2 and. 
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and vein is minutely expressed, yet the effect of the whole ig good, ‘which 
is seldom the case where such pains are taken in the detail. It would ‘be 
an endless task to enumerate the contents of this far-famed gallery, nor will 
the scope of the present work permit it. 

** Adjoining the Palazzo Pitti is a museum, which was founded by the 
Grand Duke about twelve yeats ago; yet, notwithstanding the shortness 
of the period, it already contains a very valaable assemblage of curiosities, 
and the arrangement of them is excellent. Among other things that parti- 
cularly demanded our admiration, is, a complete series of anatomical prepa- 
rations in wax : everv part of the human frame is represented with the most 
exact nicety. There is, also, a series of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
worlds, following each other in regular order, classed and numbered with 
precision. Those productions that cannot be preserved in their natural 
State’ and colour, are 80 finely imitated in wax as almost to deceive tlie 
closest inspection. ’ 

«* The last thing we saw at the museum was so horribly fine, that, at 

‘the time the ingenuity of the artist astonished us, the subject could not fail 
to fill our minds with horror. It is in three compartments, and represents 
the awful change which the human frame undergoes in the several stages of 
the plague. It is well worth the traveller’s inspection; but it will by no 
means suit a descriptive account: 

*¢ To view the numerous subjects of this museum, in a slight way, occu- 
pied two mornings; it would require many weeks to examine them with 
the attention they deserve. 

‘s Palazzo Pitti, the residence of the Grand: Dake, had met with sad 
usage from the French. ‘This — was built and decorated from ‘thie 
private coffers of the Grand Dakes, without any.aid from the people ; yet 
this circumstance does not appear to have raised any compunétion in thie 
breafts of these destroyers. ‘The rich silk curtains which hung ‘before the 
doors and windows, reaching from the lofty ceiling to the ground, had bear 
wantonly hacked to piéces with their swords as far as they could extend 
them, and several of the most celebrated pictures hac been stripped from 
their frames. ‘The Madonna della Sedia of Raphael had been stolen b 
the wife of a commissary; but, this being discovered by the commah 
officer of the French army, it was restored, but again disappeared. Whe- 
ther it has at length found its way to Paris is not known: the 
frame still remains where it hung. In this palace there are-also some ‘fine 
specimens of Mosaic work, and inlaid tables of the manufatory of Fid- 
rence. 

‘s At Pietra Mala (near Bologna) we left our carriage, and, accompanied 
by a guide, walked over some rough road, for about a mile, to view the 
curious volcano, which, it is said, has never encreased beyorid its present 
bounds. The space it occupies, in the middle of a large open meadow, is 
about thirty paces in circumference ; the ground within that circle has the 
appearance of burnt clay. From small chasms, or cracks, the flame rises ; 
but it never explodes, or throws up lava, like the volcanoes of tna and 
Vesuvius. A remarkable circumitance ‘attends this fame: in‘heavy rain 
it rises to a great height, and blazes with redoubled fury ¢ but a strong wind 
damps its ardor, and, for a time, it appears extinguished. The country 
people, as well as travellers, frequently roast eggs‘or potatoes, and’ boil wa- 
ter, by the flame. The ground near it appears 'to ‘be hollow when strack 
with the foot ; but it is not warm except at the fissures. Sometintes’ the 
chasms close, arid new ones Open, bit never extend’ beyond ‘the circumfe- 
rence above mentioned.” ; 

After a short stay at Florence, upon his.return from this tour, ‘our travel- 
ler embarked in the Santa Tereza frigate, and, in a few days, arrived at 
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Willyams's Voyage tothe Mediterranean. 575 
Mahon, in Minorca; concerning which ‘island and its inhabitants, he, 
amongst other-things, gives the following particulars. 

‘¢ ‘Phe roads in Minorca are rough and stony; the whole island, indeed, 
presents a barren prospect of rocks, covered in some places with #+thin soil, 
which, by the industry of the inhabitants, produces tolerablé. corn. The 

Nies, or small vallies, where the soil is deeper, by the frequent accumu- 

tion washed into them by torrents of rain, are fertile, and bear excellent 

tables. They are also planted with fig-trees and vines. : 

** The harbour of Mahon is, perhaps, the best in-the world, being ca- 
pable of holding # great number of ships, and having depth of. water for 
the largest man of war to ride in perfeét safety. It is land-locked on all 
sides with numerous coves, in which the merchantmen are brought close 
to the shore, while the rocky crags, rising perpendicularly from the water’s 
edge, are high enough to shelter them from the heaviest gales. In the centre 
of the harbour, on ‘an elevated island, is the naval hospital, admirably 
calculated for the health and convenience of the invalids. oe 

‘¢ The common mode of conveyance in Minorca is on mules and asees, 
though there are also many horses kept; but the former are generally more - 
sure-footed on the rocky ere Morbo here called borevo, is of a large 
‘kind, and rendered, and care, in its management very ‘tract- 
able, and is a saaedt taattoonese taloea! than those of ve ane The male 
‘of Minorea is also very handsome, and is often found of 'a very extraordi- 
nary size; I have seena grey one that measured full sixteen hands high. 
There are plen' of partibiens in the island, which afforded good sport to 
our Officers. heat, dtring the summer, is very oppressive, and fre. 
quently proves fatal to new comers. 

“¢ ‘The habit of the Minorquin women is very remarkable; and differs more 
from modern Europeans than any I had seen. At first landing, I mistook 
the women for nuns of the mendicant order; they are long-waisted, and ~ 
wear a piece of muslin, and sometimes black crape, under chins, which, 
rising up on each side the face, joins a handkerchief drawn tight across the 
forehead ; over this they have a large piece of muslia, which extends from 
the top of the head downwards like a cloak. Some ofthem wear red man- 
tles lapelled, and joined’at the back with yellow ribband ; below this, their 
‘hair, which 4¢ tied ‘close ‘to the head, is suffered to hang loose, in form and 
quantity like a horse’s tail. : 

és "Their petticoats reach but a little below the knee, of course are 
remarkably attentive to the decorations of their legs and feet, which'are 
universally, from the highest to the lowest, clothed in clean white stockins 
and neat round-toed shoes. The Minorquin ladies, it is said, wish mu 
to,adopt the more elegant dress of the English ; but, either from some jea- 
lous fancy, or a ard to the ancient costume of their country, the men will - 
not permit it. men, indeed, have accommodated themselves to the 


_ oremodern fashions, and have nothing very particular in their appear- 


“ance, except the priests, whose immense flapped beavers overshadow’ them 
like an umbrella. slit 
‘© The mode of muking butter in this country is the following :—The 
‘dairy-woman stands under a shed, ‘holding by two ‘pegs in the wall ‘to 
steady herself, while, with one foot naked, she stamps in a tub of cream till 
it becomes ‘butter.”” : : 
‘From Minorca, our author proceeded toGibraltar. As'the description 
‘of that fortress affords byt little: novelty, we shall only present our readets 
mith-his account of St, Michael’s-cave, ‘the longest and: most extraordinary 
“cavern onthe rock. " 
‘* Being anxious to investigate this wonderful.cave, I proceeded thither, 
in the company of Captain Brenton of the navy, and'Captain Whitmore 
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of the royal engineers, having provided ourselves with torches, to enable ws 
to take drawings of the interior. The entrance is narrow, not more than 
eight or nine feet ; from thence we descended by a steep slope of wet earth, 
that rendered our footsteps very insecure. At the bottom of this declivity 
the cave widens considerably in all directions; and we discovered, — 
help of our torches, the entrance of several other smaller caverns. i 
vestibule, or hall (if I may so call it), of the cavern is supported in the 
centre by a vast column of petrified water, ribbed in a curious manner; 
and the arched roof is ornamented with numerous icicles of the same 
matter. . - ‘ ‘ , 

‘* Proceeding eastward, by a rugged path, we at length entered a second 
chamber,’ supported on all sides by pillars of petrifactions, of various co- 
Jours and shapes; some bore the resemblance of organ pipes, others of 
Gothic flutings; several of them seemed to be 50 or 60 feet high. Here, 
on a rising ground, like an altar, we lighted a fire; and, having placed se- 
veral torches on the projecting points of the rocks, besides those held by 
our attendants, we took several sketches of the cave; but neither pen nor 
pencil can give an adequate idea of the sublime and terrific appearance of 
this work of nature. 

‘*.The roof of the chamber represents the pointed arch of a Gothic 
cathedral, the petrified stalactites, in some places, hang in the form of 
Curtains; in others, vast pillars, curiously embossed and. fluted, reach 
from the top tothe bottom. At the upper part, between the two oppo- 
site columns, is seen a dim ray of light, issuing from a fissure in the rock 
above. On all sides are deep caverns, that penetrate downwards into the 
bowels of the earth. 

*¢ Some people, I am informed, had endeavoured to penetrate the abyss 
below, but had always been obliged to give over the attempt before they 
could reach the bottom, on account of the grossness of the atmosphere, 
which not only rendered their breathing difficult, but denied them the use 
of their torches, and hazarded their being deprived of light in an abyss sur- 
rounded with dangers.’’ 

After cruizing tor some time off Cadiz, in the Swiftsure, the author re- 
turned to England, as a passenger, on board of the Anson frigate; and 
the volume concludes with the account of the subsequent capture of his 
former ship by the French Admiral Gantheaume. 

The piates contained in this volume ate forty-three in number, including 
the engraved dedication, the chart of the Mediterranean,: and plan of the 
battle of Aboukir. The others consist of views, &c. all of which appear 
to have been engraved from drawings by Mr. Willyams. ; 


Tie Satires of Decimus Junius Jucenalis, tranflated into English Verse. By 
Wiliam Gifford, Esq. With Notes and Illustrations. Royal 4to. 


' AS an apology for the long delay of this work, the translator commences 
the volume with a biographical notice of himself, of which a brief abstract 
may not prove wholly uninteresting to the reader, 

r. Gifford was born at Ashburton, in Devonshire. The extravagauce 
of his immédiate progenitors, and the premature death of his parents, left 
him and a younger brother friendless and unprovided for. His godfather, 
who seized upon the little ee property, placed him, at the age of 


thirteen, on board @ coasting v belonging to Brixham ; where, as @ 
cabin-boy, he was employed in every menial office. In consequence of the 
clamorous commiseration of the town’s people of Ashburton, to whom 
the hardships of his situation were represented by the fish-women frequent- 
ing the port‘of Brixham, he was recalled by his godfather, and bound ap- 
prentice to a shoemaker. . Ps 
Whilst, 
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‘Whilst inthis humble and obscure station, he had the good fortune to 
attract the notice’of Mr. Cookesley, a surgeon of considerable eminence, : 


_ by some attempts at versification; and still further to interest his benevo- 


lence by the account which he gave of himself. This gentleman set on foot, : 
among his friends, a subscription for purchasing the remainder of his time 

(being about 18 months), and for enabling him to improve himself. 
Through the interest of his benefactor,- and the liberality of his patrons, 
they were induced. to renew their donations for the two succeeding years, 
which: period he employed with such unremitting diligence, that, at the 
expiration of it, his preceptor, the Rev. Mr. Smerdon, declared him fit for 
the university, During his attendance on Mr. Smerdon it was, that the 
commencement of the present work was made, by his translating several 
of the Satires, merely, as he says, to. give a temporary satisfaction to his: 
benefactors. 

. After his removal to Oxford, where Mr. Taylor, of Denbury, had kindly 
procured him a little office at Exeter college, his friend proposed to him to 
go through the whole of Juvenal, and to publish it by subscription. To 
this he readily acceded, and a subscription was accordingly begun ; ‘but 
his progress was interrupted by the sudden death of his patron. The fol- 
lowing eon this mournful subject bears honourable testimony of Mr, 
Giftord’s gratitude, as well as his sensibility. — ; 

‘+ After a few melancholy weeks,’’ he says, ‘I resumed the translation ; 
but found myself utterly incapable of proceeding. I had been so accus- 
tomed to connect Mr. Cookesley’s name with.every part of it, and laboured 
with such delight in the hope of giving him pleasure, that now, when he 
appeared to have left me in the midst-of my enterprize, and | was aban- 
doned to my own. efforts, | seemed to be en in a papeless struggle, 
without motive or end ; and his idea, which was perpetually apes ir 
me, brought such bitter anguish with it, that I shut up the work, with 
ings bordering on distraction.” , 

~ On returning again to his work, he discovered numerous errors and mise: 
constractions, which he candidly-attributes to the inadequacy of his literary 
attainments, and therefore. resolved to*renounce the publication for the 
present ; and returned the subscriptions he had received, where he was not 
prevented by motives of delicacy. i ; 

He next relates: the accidental. origin of his acquaintance with Lord 
Grosvenor, under ‘whose munificent . patronage’ he proceeded with Juvenal, 
till called upon to accompany. Lord ‘Belgrave to the continent, with whom‘ 
he made two successive tours, Upom his return, he proceeded slowly to~ 
wards the comp etion of his- work, which he here submits to the Public. 

_. We next find the life of Juvenal; taken fiom the brief account of that 
writer, attributed to Suetonius; but;which Mr. Gifford imagines to have 
been written posterior to his time. «se. ° 

To the life, which is now illustrated,sby very copious notes, succeeds an 
essay on the Roman satirists; in which:he discusses the: comparative merits of 
Horace, Persius, and Juvenal ; and presents some strictures on the English 
translations of the latter, particularly on Dryden’s. In treating of this au- 
thor’s character, he bestows upon: him the following warm eulogium : 


- “ Fluent and witty as Horace; grave and sublime as Persius; of a more 


decided character than the former; better acquainted with mankind thaa 
the latter; he did not, confine himselfto the mode of regulating an inter- 
course with the great, or to abstract! disquisitions on the nature of scholastic 
liberty ; but disregarding the claims’ of a vain urbanity, and fixing all his 
soul on the eternal distinctions of moral good and evil, he laboured with a 
magnificence of language peculiar to himself, to set forth the loveliness of 
virtue, and the deformity and horroy of vice, in fyll and perfect display - 

: he 








428 Gifford’s. Translation of Juvenal. 
The division of classical writers into the four is one of thove:name- 
rous absurdities, ia onion the learned havetnsignt ottemseceanneaitlaiaie 
truth to eccentricity and affectation, and the disagreement there is: among’ 
themselves, respecting the arrangement of the writers, is an irresistibleobs 
jection to these assumed distinctions. If a:c ison were necessary, 
the different ages might have been more coredtly deatimgaishet, either by: 

_ the progressive improvemtnt and decay of human being, during infancy, 
youth, manhood, and old age, or by the annual rotation of the seasons, 
producing the same changes in the vegetable worldjifrom ‘the nascent ‘leaf 


of the spring to the luxuriance of summer, the fruit.ofgutamn, and the 


fall of winter. 


Unquestionably the Latin 1 ¢ approached nearer perfection in the. 
reign of Galba al Menaieneaee iaenet flourished, than in the time of 
Livius Andronicus, thé parent of the classic fable, yet the latter is assigned! 
to the aurea, the former to the @tas argentea*, From:-the fanciful arrange- 
ment of Scioppius Marcellus and is followers,:the elegant.and energetic 
satirist, translated by Mr. Gifford, :has' been uD) y degraded, and: 
those who are insensible to the beauties of» pure :latinity, submitting pa-' 
tiently to the rod of authority; have-employed themselves in seleCing’ 
distin passages in the phraseology of {hie poet, :on. whi¢b' they have exer- 
cised their feeble criticism. However vainly-some: petsons’ may boast of 
their knowledge of the domestic manners of the‘Roman people’ in the time 
to which we are referring, certain it is, that'mach of the merit of the pro= 
duction of the satires of Juvenal is lost: from: our ignorance of that subject, 
and the most able commentators have done the poet the —_ to:attribute 
the one many of his lines, not to Ais want of knowledge, but:to 
their own. The inquisitive reader will find, on the i ion‘ of the notes of 


Mr. Gifford, that he:is not insensible of this defect ; these notes have, how’ 


ever, unequal merit’; ‘they do not always:display that taste which we re- 
quire in the translator of this satirist, and they are frequently frivolous and: 
superficial. The versification of Mr. Gifford is, however, often smooth and 
spirited, and if a discordant line occasionally appear, we have so much plea-’ 
sure in the general perusal, as reluctantly to pause to indulge- our: is 
we hasten onward, and find our complacency more readity: restored,’ by the: 
merit of the translation, or by the manly sense of the original, than by the: 
gratification of fastidious sensibility in our own-comments.. © © °° | 
The tenth satire of Juvenal, if not the ‘best, is at least the most: known ;’ 
the animated version of Dryden, and the beautiful imitation of Johnson’ 
have attraéted to it general observation, even under the disguise of modern 
attire. To give our readers the means of comparing the productions ‘6f 
Mr. Gifford with his predecessors on the same subject,- we shall extraQ ‘aa. 
rauch of the opening of that satite as-will afford such an‘opportunity. 
' ‘* In ev'ry clime from Ganges’ distant stream 
To Gades, gilded by the western beam, 
Few from ) 6 Clouds of mental error free, 
In its true light, or good or evil see. 
Es a with reason 1 we seek orshun ? 
‘hat plan how happily soe’er bezun, . 
That piri achiev’ we do pct undone ? i 
The gods have heard with too indulgent ears, 
And crash’d whole families beneath their pray’rs, 
Bewilder’d thus by folly or by fate, 
We beg pernicious gifts in ev’ ry state : 
* According to this scheme, Enius the poet, who is represented, by Ovid, Trist. 2. 424.. 
as’ ingenio maximus, arte rudis,” and Cecilius, whom Tully calls: & malus Latinitatis 
auctor,” ad Att. 7. S. are referred-to the Golden Age. sPiye 
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sae Tvansattions bf the Royal Society. 

By Thomas Young, M. D. FwRé Si::g-tAn analysis of a mineral substance 
from North America, containing :a-metal, hitherto! unknown. By Charles. 
Harchett, Esq. F.R.S. 40: description of the anatomy of the ornithor- 
hynchus paradoxus, By Evetard Home) Fsq. F, Ri S. +5. On the inde- 
pendence gf rehe - analytical and | geomesrical . methods of. investigation ; 
and on the advantages | to- be \Merived from -their separation. ‘By Robert 
Woodhouse, ‘A.M: Fellow of Caius College, Gambridge. «Communicated 
by Joseph Planta, Esq: Sec. Ri... 6. Observations and experiments upon 
oxygenized and hyperoxygenized )mpriatic acid + :ands#pon some: combina. 
tions of the muiriatic acid ‘tn jta threg states. ,. By Rickard, Chenevix, Esq, 


F.R.S. and M. R. I,)As» 7: Experiments ‘and observations on certain . 


stony and metalline substances which. at.different, times are’ said to have 
fallen on the earth; also: on: various: kinds .of sative iron. . By Edward 
Howard, Esq. F. R,-S. h i438 wart beads sarhioe of Biss bod 

To these is subjoined; an appendix, confifting of a meteorological journal, 
kept ot oie apartments ot the Royal Society, by order of the President and 

ouncil. obsid ont Sun sovthoid sdteest ed asd? ao’ 

As several of these papers do, not admit.of, satisfactory, extraéts, we shall 
content ourselves with submitting to the notice, of. the reader.some of the ex- 
traordinary facts relative to the phesomena,which’ constitute the subject of 
the last memoir. (66.6 pf) * ak! Yo.serid? oft Soules tg viiaay alt 
:. In very early ages it. was, believed that, stopes, id in reality. fall, .as it 
was said from heaven or from the gods; these either from ignorance, ‘or. pet- 
haps from superstitious views, were confounded with: other, stones, which, 
by their compact aggregution,; were better calculated to be shaped into dif- 
ferent instruments. atd.to. which, it, was{convenient to .attach 2. species of 
mysterious veneration. ; In: modern days, because explosion and report have 
generally accompasied:the, descent, of such ,spbstances, ‘the name of thun- 
derbolt or thundeystone has iguoraytly. been, attached to.them.:.and because 
a variety of substances,, accidentally, present;near buildings-apd trees struck 
with lightning, havey:, with the same.ignorance, been, colle as thundere. 
bolts, the thunderbolt and :the fallen metalline substance have been ranked 
in the same class of ahsurdity.... Certainly. since the. phenomensa of lightning 
and eleétricity have been so well identified, .the idea,of a thunderbolt is ri- 
diculous.’’ of AF eek 5 ; aT ad, uble"ow 2 

After some well authenticated details of stones, that haye at various times 
fallen on the earth, Mr.. Howard proceeds :—})...0 4.» * eT 

‘<The account next,in, succession.is,already printed .in the, Transaétions 
of the Royal Society.;. but cannot be ,omitted, .as. it. immediately relates to 
one of the substances I have examined. | I alluce to, a Jetter. received by Sir 
William Hamilton from the,Earl ‘of Bristol, dated, from Sienna, July 12, 
1794.—In the midst, of a most violent thunderstorm, about adozen stones, 
of various weights and.dimensions, fell.at the feet/of different persons, men, 
women, and children. i Phe, stones. are, of, quality,not, found. in any part 
of the Siennese territory ;, hey fel about-eighteen hours. after theenormous 
eruption of Mount Vesuyius,; which .ciscumstance leaves a-choiee of diffi- 
culties in the solution of this, extraordinary... phenomenon. . Either these 
stones have been generated in'this igneous mass, of clouds which produced 
such,tmusual thuader ;.or, which is equally, incredible, they were shrown 

rom Vesuvius, at a distance of at least.250 miles ; judge, then, of its para 
bola. ‘The philosophers here incline to the first solution. I wish much, 
Sit, to khoyw- your sentiments.’ >My first objection was ‘to the fact itself ; 
but of this, there were so many €yé-withesses, it seems impossible to with- 
stand their momar 8 > Sir mR MR 9 ver ers a 
picce.of'one ofthe dargest-stones, which weighed upwards of five _paunds; 
apd. had seen ‘another, which weighed-about ones > ikke eae 
rh ,s 234 Hat , 4.8 } : 4 , 
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that-the outside-ofevery: stone which: bad been: Seon weap a 
ry — geet nk the en Stes 
tri and was diac 


treme heat ;- the inside,was teri fve he np i a spots 
and some shising, particlen which the learned. tharerpad decided. to. be. pyr 
rites. igvate eshod (gst easy tdeie goss 
1. 619 1796, pepo weighing: ‘filty ti: pounds, was exbibited,ia 3 
with several attestations.of persons, who; an the:14th December.1795,,,8% 
it fall near Wold cottage. in. Yorkshire, at. about, theee..o;clock.i in. the afters 
noon. It had penetrated through twelve inches of soil, and six. inches, of 
solid challe rock 3 'x ‘and in: burying itself, had thrown up.an immense quant 
tity of earth to a great.distance;.as it fell, a number. of, explosions, ss 
heard about as loud as pistols. In, the adjacent villages the, sounds 
were taken for gunsat sea, but.at two adjoining villages, -were 80. 
of something passing through the air towards the, habitation. of Mr, Tope 
ham; that five or six people’ came up, to.see if any. thing ebrenndinasy Las 
happened to his house or grounds... When the stone was.extracted 1¢ 
warm, smoked, and smelt saree of sulphur. dite: course, as pag could, 
be collected from: different accounts, was from the south-west. . The 
was mild ‘and hazy, a sort of weather. very frequent. in.the, Wold bi 
when there are no winds or storms; but there was. not any 195 
lightning the whole day. _ No such stone isknown in the.country.... ‘There 
was no eruption im the earth ; and from. its.form it could, not ome. pre 
any building ; as the day was not tempestuous, it, rit ael-eoge pratmble 
that it could have been forced from any rocks, the: aearest of which are 
pre ate RI tn Head, ‘he: nearest: nelson} i sabe 
in n 

*¢ On the roth of December £798; about eight o ‘clack ji in, or. 
very luminous meteor was observed. in the.heavens, by. ~ 
Benares and the parts adjacent, in the form of alarge. ballof- a 
companied by aloud noise, resembling -thuader,. and a “ni a 
were said to fallen from: it; near Krakbat, 2 village. on: the orth side 
of the river Goomty, about fourteen -miles:frows the city. of Bepares, .. will 

“ The meteor appeared in the western part of the hemisphere, and 
but a short time visible ; it was observed by several Puropeass, as well as” 
natives, in differerit parts of the country. - ah si 

« In the neighbourhood of Juanpoor, about corclan sailor, ya the soak : 
where the stones are said to have fallen, it was very distinétly Gly observed by 
‘several European ‘gentlemen and ladies ; who desctibed it as°@ a of 
fire, accompanied with a loud rumbling” noise, not uttikean illedise 
platoon of musquetry. It was also fen, aad thé noise-heardy by: 

at Benarea. "Mr. Davis “observed the meas iateth the room 

where he ws, thraugh a glass window, 8) strongly as to’ studows; 
from the bars between the: panes, ofa dark«colou very distinGly:s 
and it a to him a8 luminous'as the brightest’ Ightor': mse 
«Whe en ab account of the’ full of the stones reacted! Benares,:Mr Davis, 


rm Suidge and magistrate of the district, 'sént‘an intelligent sateen 


“inquiry on the spot. When’ the person’ artived'ac* the ¥ near-which 
‘stones wete ‘said to have fallen, ‘the Ratives,’ ‘it answer to -his in 

b ied ae that — either broken to pieces; or'given away tothe” 
dar ay a an others, all that they had picked up ; but thatehe 
: find sovke tn'the adjacent’ fields whiere' they wouldve: readily 

citer : hes any “fot “above tw6 or three inches: 
ving where the ath appeared recently turned up. Follot 

“found f6 owhich he brought to Mr. Davis ; * most 

' hie, according to smear proiaced 
3 ¥ 2 ; 








532 petite Miorkual Regiopenss: F 
bot six inches ‘Metp, iw fields which seettied to have: beer revently watered ; 
and ut appeared from the -mian’s deséription, that they must have'lain atthe 
Uistdtice of 'about's’hindred yards fromeacly otherst fselU ey be bela 
*'40-Ty Coniseqiitniee’ OF this information; search was rade, and several of the 


stones were fouitd.! OF these (says' Mr. Williams;°the narrator), Ihave - 


seen eight nearly perfect, besides parts of several others which had -beea 
Broken: by the’ possessbirs' to disttibate among their’ friends; . "Whe form of 
the'more perfect ones appeared to be'that of an, irtegular cube, rounded off 
atthe dives; but the angles’ were’ tobe observed ‘on most ‘of them. They 
‘were of various sizes; from about three 16 :wp wards’ of “four ‘inches in their 
largest ‘didtiieter 5 one Of them ‘measuring four inehesiand a quarter, weighs 
ed two" pounds’ twelve ‘ounces. In appearance they were exactly’simitar, 
extéfnafly ‘they were covered with a hard! black ‘cont or incrastation, whi 
in’ éome parts had’the appearance. of: varnish or bitumen; and on most of 
them wete fraétures, which, from’ their beitig ‘covered with ‘amatter similar 
to'that of the Géat;:séeméd to have been made in the fall by the stones strik~ 
ing against’ each’ other; ind td have passed throagh some medium, probably 
an intense” heat, previous to their reaching the earth.’ Internally they con- 
Sisted ‘of 3 smial¥ number ‘of spherical’ bodies of a slate solour; enibeddedaine 
whitish? gritty ‘stibstance, interepersed ‘with ‘bright shining spicela ofa me- 
talli¢ orpyritiéal nature’ “The spherical’ bodies were-muecis tarder' than the 
Fest ‘of the stone,’'the white gritty partteadity crmbled'on béing rabbed with 
a’hard body + and, ‘on beifig broken,”4 quantity of iiattached :jitself tovthe 
mavnet, but more particularly the outside’ coat orcriisty which appeared 
@lindé+‘whely attractable by it?" 108 ot prot zesd bit at 
-’ Front ant anidlysis of these’ and other stories asnerted: to‘have fallen, under 
similar circumstances, Mr. Howard discovered that they have precisely: the 
Samé charactérs 5 “atid from the ‘resemblance of ‘the “Composition: to. that of 
Various kinds of native’ iron; which ‘he examined; he concludes: by ‘pro- 


peg tie following queries: rio] aif 
"Have not all! fallen stones, ‘and what-are called native irons, the same 
drigin’? ‘Ate allior winys the produce of bodies of meteors ?: And. lastly, 
Might not the stone from Yorkshire have formed a ‘meteor:it regions 'too 
Elevated to be distivered 2° Ie ON 8 tg ja te oe 
BA ¥ 88 chien ti atte ’ ty f } ‘ type? + 
The Asiatic Annual Register ; or, a View'of the Histoty' of Hindustan, and ofthe 
— Politics; ‘Commerce, and Literature of Asia, for the Year 180k, 8vo. ° 

1» Asthis:is conducted. precisely upon the plan of the two former, volumes 
sbduseteempadaannaal oa detain the reader with the detail of its vq- 
ried contents... Like other publications, ofa. similar nature, it, conta 
meny extracts'from,.works already known to; the public. Passing ov: 
these; ae, well.as-the political part of the volume, we shall confine our. gele 


tions tothe: original: pieces, as, though not, calculated perhaps, to, ¢xcite 
greater interest, yet more acceptable from their novelty.; .. ht 
»-/ Btom. that portion dedicated to the biography of distinguished ters, 
awe transcribe the following authentic anecdates of General Claude M: iD 
ei) 84 General. Martin, a..man so well known. in India, both, by fs e ‘ 
tof zie 
styl 
t 






i brs 


tricity, and. his riches, was the son, of a silk,manufacturer of Lyon 
France, in which city he was born, and where some, of his farnily, 
Téside. ; i . 24340) 


vitAtameéarly age he expressed a. dislike to follow, bis father’s ipae 








determived to choose one more, ¢ to, hij : 


He accordingly enlisted in,the French army, and soon, distin nim 
self sq much, that. be was removed from he t t 


to, agi bak 
‘aftet wards appointed a trooper in Count Lally’s body guard; 9 gm 









< 


“Sats a SET! RESTS 


—_— meh eet he bi purpode. df. 
to icherry, whieh place he had then been appointed. governor. 2UO!T 
Lalty's severity, i Pee nth e of rig was such As to produce.the 
greatest dissatisfactiow imithe French army : and. inthe cobred of the s 

went sexe of Pondicherry; gteat numbers. iol the gastisan. t 

glish,: ‘aiid ‘he:was ‘ubandoned even: by his own»body: Aa 
corps was well recebvedby the English commander, by;,whom Marti 
sooh Noticed’ for the'spivit and ability which’ he-displayed.on, foreavoation 
sions. | On the setummrof the British army to. Madras, after-the, anrrendes, of 
Pondichetry ‘Marti obtained anshindiale —- one Gorgrament, 
raisé a Compariy of Chasseurs from aqongat mmr of oe 
he pot the command with the rank ofenage vm the C 

a sent ‘to Bengal,” 

thes FA 


wf in the line, company of infantry its jicis-c 
*6-Shor prlge won hata meee: sp 


vey the Soa case divttiets of: idthochel Benadle being an able draftsman, and 
redpece’ well “quali fietl for! that : ‘plirpose.. He was then; seat, Onde 
assist in surttying that provirice, While employed. in. thie service, be.ce- 
sidedchiefly ar Lacknow, where he amused: himeclf ia: See, Ter 
nuity in several branches ofmechanies;and his isleill in pga get 
the Nabob Vizir'Sajah-ud-dowla ‘90 high 4 motion of the valye of ue ser- 
Vides,'‘that he solidted and obtained permission from the Governor. and 
Onuticit of Calcuttd to appoint hita superintendant of. hisiartillerys: -j..5 
He was now admitted into the confiderice of the Vizir;, and.in, pie sag nie 
ferent*changes which took’ place in the Councils of his easy as well 
in ‘his vatious: Ons with the English Government, ;he was Socsee 
advisers He seldom; however, appeared at tlie: Durbar, and. he, never, 
any ‘ostensible situation’ in the administration of. the Visir's,G ent 
‘ut we? Wave season: to believe, that. few measures of; importance, were 
adopted without his advice being previously taken. Hence his i at 
the court of Lucknow became: very :considérable;: not only: swith the Vizie 
bit! with bis ealnibeors, ani that influence was the source of the:immense, for 
tuile he :imassed: : 19. 2aOTHB. gpg 
‘¢ During the reign of Assof-ud-Dowla, father of the present Viais, M 
‘tin’ madé*a : considérable'suth ‘of. amoney; by encouraging that ; prince's 
Tor thé productions : of: Eetope; with which he undertook, to: supply him. 
Anothe: ‘widde' by wWinch’he realized money: was:by establishing an | seentite 
credit with the shrofty, ot bankers, in Oude, and the adjacent _prownces ;. 
tht no’ ‘public Joa Gowlad be made without his having a ween te 
extiadedinaty degree’ of favor’ and credit, which: he thus, enjoyed 
Vizit’s‘dominions, maweed all descriptions.uf people:to:rep ep 
implicit confidence, that in lmes of public commotion: they 
froni' all! ‘quarters; 6 dejsosit ottieir: moveable property, : which. ci = 
‘dition of paying ith iapertent. omits fulivalue; he engaged:to. — 
to return them on demand. 5 
‘¢ The vast riches whictt a at last: ue ne by these rss. pin sin. 
ular modes, he doés ddt appear to have laid-ont aivery generous spirit. 
His tuble was little dalutated to invite his: fou nbasey by the ele- 


fy 


ance of the entertainment; or ‘the! Conviviality that presided at it. Very 
= instances, ‘-have..come. 181, a our oowledge of. his private Pts Mae, 


benevelence. The principal object of his ambition, and bed of his 
to, n to menge treasures, in order nit 
pe Pe nil Fog ie ived, and by tathing ‘ 
fy cag iy his death, to the suppo pious ihstitutio aod public 
to leave behind him the ti ‘of a philanthtopist.* 
He attained the rank of Major-general in 1796. “ Some years 
this’ period he had finished a spacioug house on the banks of onsen 
tee, 








sat Asiatic Annual Register> 


Goom tée, in the buil of which he had: been lorig-employed: « : This.c 
rious edifice’ is secedhy tonntrdencd ot stone, exe the doors nasi 
Wow frames. The ceilings of the different apartmenits:are formed of elliptic 
“arches, andthe floors are made of stucco. The:basement story comprises 
_ ‘¥wo caves’or recesses, within the banks of the river, ‘and level with its sur 
face when? at: its lowest decrease. In these caves he generally lived in the 
‘hot season, and continued in them until the commencement of the rainy 
‘weasOn, when’ the°encrease of the river obliged him -to ‘remove.» ‘He then 
‘ascended another story, to apartments fitted up in the: manner of a grotto; 
‘@nd@ whem the farther rise of the river brought its:.surface on a level. with 
these, he proceeded up ‘to: the third story,:or:ground floar, which. ever. 
looked the river -when at its greatest height. -On:the next story above that, 
@ handsonie saloon, raised on arcades, projecting over the river, formed his 
habitation in-the spring an:l winter seasons. . By this ingenious contrivance 
hié ipheesvesthe:xmedzrede and equal ‘temperature in his-house‘at all. seasons. 
‘Tit thé attic’ story he had a museum, ‘welt supplied with various curiosities ; 
‘ehdovedr the whole he erected an observatory, which ‘he furnished with. the 
“pést ‘astronomical-instruments: » Adjoining to the house there is a.garden, 
HGF laid’ out with: taste, but well» filled with aivariety of fine trees,, shrubs, 
‘arid: flowers, ‘together with ‘all sorts of vegetables: ; eeiorict! ter 2 un) ye 
“1086 4q his°artillery-yard, which -was :situated, at:.some distance from his 
oust; tie erected a steam engine, which,‘had. bees sent. to him from, Eng. 
land; and*hete'le‘used to. amuse: himself in making different experiments 
‘with air‘Balloons.' : After he had exhibited to. some acquaintances his, first 
balloon,’ the Vizir Assof-ud-Dowla . requested: he would prepare one latge 
‘enotigh to carry twentymen. Martin told his: Highness, that such an ex- 
‘periment would be’ attended with considerable hazard to: the ‘lives ,of .the 
amet: upon which the Vizir replied, * Give se no:concern about that; 
‘be ‘yott So good as to make a balloon.’ The.experiment, however, was 
never tried.° SONS ‘ ; j vines 
3 6 Besides*his house at Lucknow he had .a-beautiful villa about fifteen 
“Whiles frotit thence, on the high bank of the Gauges, and. surrounded bya 
domain, almost eight miles in circumference, somewhat resembling an. Ea- 
“ghish park. 20°" °- ; (j» 
Lar Ta-the latter part of his life he laid out.a large sum of money in.con- 
‘structing a Gothic castle, which he did not live to finish.’ Beneath the ram- 


“parts of this castle he built casements, secured -by iron doors and gratings, ' 


thickly'wrought. . The lodgments within the walls are arched and barred, 
“and their réo0fs completely bomb-proof.. ‘The castle is surrounded by a 
“Wwide'and deep ditch, fortified on the: outer side by stockades, and a .regujai 
‘covered way’; so that the place is eufficiently protedted to resist the attacks 
‘ef any Asiatic power.” Within the castle he built a splendid mausoleym, 
“tt which ‘he ‘was ‘interred ;and on.a:marble tablet. over his tomb is ‘en- 
‘graved the following ‘inscription; written. by-himself some months before 


his death : ba és 
“nie. sone soc) lere lies Cuaupe Martin. 

i, “, Vo Hetwas born.at-Lyons, A. D..2732- eM 

pict » «He came to-dndia a private soldier, ear Sidhe 
(ev ot a. ost os tedAtnd died a Major General. 1 443, 6 sont 
“nuthe amount of the fortune lie left at his’ decease was 33 lacks’ of rupees, 
/ OF, 9,000h,..sterling.’” Pore ee ie Gi. MEE Ba ie. PDAS voted 
_— We ist. the inclination to transcribe the translations’ of two 


ot resist 
pew erin odes of Hafiz inserted ‘in the poetical ‘department,’ The 
lovers of Oriehtal literature are there likewise'gfatified' with the orighaals, 
erie! eis sc? 2 Sag Sats eee eee 
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oo nahination ofthree Works tn Russias 8% 

-iist to -rsordonet @ nore yea iaeuw HW Yo wtiomant tstosa sd T 
1 dnod hile Ohya! st 0 hn la 1d sdnd tin tequing, 2211 30 
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SRE con, MRE 
bine ia ‘nd Pin proud 
!O'God'? ‘then show?! brs os to e0nul vey wood, 
Un ity love, th’ ae , : ‘ 
Biss 96 eerie * 
‘‘yiament me long, of tlie. ae 
“gn ee Sia cheers 
i wrtHtid mys Joa 2 How navies oO} yews. YY #i ding a7 es 
Onge Cut to ny charmer ;: AB! pity my fhe reply’ if i in absence. your eres. ‘yea 


wid? av in'a dream a ‘tie bee ery fair ‘my Ymca aoe iat youtee> 
a faee Sorina rIBiIBE eds ied 
4 sdt 3% saruloy Stidi oct «i pawesiste: H gpaise’ 3" sisal 2) junisee 
tase be on) a. TTT ia aise 
Auta Shae oft new | Freeh Publications: lieu = 
} B25. bi 
Examen de trois omvrages sur'la Russie, Sc. Examination of thie Wok 
Russia ; ‘Travels‘‘of ‘M. Chantreau; Revolution of 1762+! and 
Memoirs. ' hi Author of Travels of two Frenchmen ig he] 
‘of Europe."1 184 pa 8 waNE 


‘Ww 
HE author of she critique deserves the greater. pie dig : 
T self. traversed,-Russia,.. From. the accuracy, of his cberavations 
travels.in. the north, of Europe are. considered the best itinerary. that we 
have, of the northern’ countries of the European continent;.and:at the same 
time comprehend a collection of very “Sp facts and anecdotes in ib ysnd 
spicuous, animated, and, fascinating sty 
Unconcerned about the. reader's. — y, to. ‘himself, the author no } 
spares the three works which are the subject of the present. “He 
them page by, pages and does not, suffer a, single error to.escape. him, It 
therein forms, a supplement indispensably PCE: to tees w. ho, with 
heb = sith Abe ieeeeclee ‘published by.M, Chantreag,.as,0, traps 
¢ begins .wit i ¥M. as.a..th ! 
from the Duteh ; the, author, of the, critique. thinks that, i ‘tn abou fro 
the French. He proves that in two "Mr. Cox of Remar fhe about 400 
Pages ar extraged, nerdatim,. from: Coxe’s Travels, 
years, padi and he. ‘oinis ont all the passages : em an ad at 





_ pages 25 and’33; of this examination. — 


The “Anecdotes. of the. Revolution, in. Russia, by. 
possessing: greatex., repytation,,.a La aia iy a oe 
‘his work, says the,critic, co : 
bs ph ment, is, only a ata a 
Sopot tdo nof¢onsist, o wos 
ina shistory,,Bat j inyobeee 
yappealiz 


» bas,con set by 
it judi us r) de 
ate sie these, judicioy mde es may, 








626 Dialoguas at Vormey§. ory Anecdaten of Voltaire. 
The secret panei of Resin. by'M. Masson, @ Frenchman, or rather 


of the 3 thelliard, in the Russiag being the. 
es latest. of Jon thst taeelia yiggnee age 


the present work. This book, which has been din: the Resi 
empty is.aty With way inthy ‘by the author of the critique: 
serves very justly, that “* a than may speak eye 


ones, to persons is power, particularly when pat ke 


but ought never to attack. the fundamental. 

serpin Rens 2 tied tal en econ, bein 

been enlig ra d and dir n ig on] oa oe 
if is.is: by, &, plan of ‘revolt ; _whogvet uf 

know very ittle of mankind, and particularly MER, faveased wit 


supreme authority!” The Jeno wn maderatiop sed ciples of P . 
woyld not t him’ to ‘wndertake the printing — ths to 
which, however, his name has, been affixed" anid” of this he loudly com. 
plains. The French booksellers say that, upon examining the paper and 

Pes i it is very casy to discover that the work was not ‘even printed in 


rf: 

or xr tbe rest, ‘the’ critic ‘deserves the more attefttion When he Leis, ‘Dee 
cause he.knows how to bestow praise when he cnet He ackhowledges 
that the narrative of the Persian oat and especially Suwarrow’s pe 

ainst the French, are very interesting in the third volume of the 
Mematis, and will be. ead with pleasure: but in ‘the'’same manner as he 
js justly indignant again against what he considers as vd colomnict, Meettacks with 
ty t 


no less asperi e praises bestowed by M. Masson, when they seem mis- 


for instance, the author of the Secret. ra having, 
Kross vem moral of the iF rench marie gh bia 8 Li 


monstrayo the winger n-man's. whealbarrap has 
Athaliah : een ae critic replies: ** I can never ated a 


with ridicule, the laughing stock of all the Penal a gh ~ 
way aie discovered: fresh. -extravagances,’ cin be considered redy 
es'a Superlatively morat man.’ This member of the Tastheute isvdd den 
tmadiman, becatise he is'at the bottom a good man; persasding ‘hi thinsoelf-thet 
ee a otiginal; ‘he: sleeps peaceably, satisfied " witli that iden)’ if the 
Vitléghr-man’s wheellerrow has done good, it is apparently neither to taste 
nor to literature: and Mercier will ect little flattered with this eulopium; 
for’ He’ tones “demonstrated! that Racine was? a fool,’ and Newton’no 
te Pa r 





3 ant tire “whien authors are: too hasty to’ publish theie ute ‘produétions; 
Stig to ‘he wished; that they wonld: recolleée that ‘sdoner -or latet ‘decittite 
judges may expose their errors by the torch of criticism, rica us 
Consult their reputation ‘by a useful delay, which wed oh ritads 
time to’ assist them 9 Gn the tevision and emén ion of the on} 4 
Shirk te Fe 5 Be: ‘Dialogues at, Fémey ;" or, Aisebafies at v si 
"tol ded by a Friend of that great Mia. '8¥0. 324 P-. a ‘3 


ore authentitily of posthumous works, emoiig which’ the oie hed is 
rails with reason’ often ‘to ‘be doubted. “It is ‘difficult 
to decide 5 decide aitecky ike ihe ial sues’ at Femey be a correct relation’ of w 
a: betweep Voltaise-‘and his friends, , Or oly ideal deal 3° ear 
be partly i nary and‘ partly trae. n le: of 
rr hora Mt there: are Senna cares 
pees to pines thei reality: - “But'if. they are’ Ho ' 






Srey have’ the therit of ‘bein —, of their ‘kind, ¥ oon 
sof Voltaire, then 


ty tre more than’ commiGnly interesting ; cote 
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Dialogues at-Férney; or, Anecdotes of Voltaire. “w37. 
sidered as works of faney, they are ingenious and amusing. In-either case 
tay et the notice of rtm ed th perusal of the public. aoe 
most ei ccna sr treated of in these conversations are Vol« 

taire’s interview and q ‘with Rousseau, his opinions of the encyclo- 
lists, and other men of letters, and his transactions with the king of 


‘* Valtaire had for a long time enjoyed good health; he 
cured of his hoarseness, hemorrhoids, cr of bload. With . 
of body, he had recovered: his. peace and tranquillity of mind. It was no 
longer pecessdry, in order to excite his good-humour, to praise his works. 
Jf he gametimes spoke of his'former projects of conversion, it was but in 
jest. The critics, his enemies, overw -by-the weight of his glory, 
observed a humble silence. It. was already some siace -he had 
wept. His contentment was communicated to all around him, «The do- 
main of Ferney was an assemblage of all the pleasures.. Feasts succeeded 
each other almost without interruption. We. received embassadors ; we 
acted comedies ; and Madame Denys taught the smart youth of the countsy 
of Gex to declaim, r4.. : aa 

$* It was.toward the end:of a winter, duting which we had been mucti 
amused, ,and at the conclusion of 3 very lang and a yery' pleasant dinner; 

se 


that Voltaire, desited. to callect all thase who compased his society. «+: My. 
fannde."” sara he, ‘* to give you a twe,idea of my frankness and of my 


confidence, | wish to make my literary. confession to you. 1 protest that 
my intention is to, gyow all my faults: My confession: will . turn: princi« 
pally.qa, my works, because they have made my reputation, and raised-me 
a host.of enemies, All devotees will tell you that they have occasioned 
rove wounds i eigen, ‘They inv ba Wand fay all he ing 
vere wounds to OD.» have tr into all. 
of civilised nations; they have been read, cited, and imitated, in ‘all 
countries of the world; and an ex-jesuit sometime ago- wfote me, in order 
no doubt to flatter my self-love : ‘ Sir; your,works are, and ‘will ever re- 
main, inexhaustible sources of taste, philosophy, obscenity, and! bias 
phemy.’* . lt is trug, that if my works. had been, as little diffused as thosé of 
the reverend father Hayer, and of the advocate Soret, I could:not have pers 
verted.the universe.. [ must apprise you that.I shall not confine pe boi 
following the order of events. I, have forgotten dates, and,always had an 
insuperable aversion to chronological discussions. I shallendeavour to be 
clear,.simple, and_ precise ; but ‘not being, accustonied to. the grave ‘style 
which the circu requires, I may, perhaps happen, to employ: profane 
expregsions. J shall be jed:away, in despite of myself hy, the isnpetuosity of 
my Imagination.” * agitole 
| ee as ff Do not, my friend, distress yourself about form ;. all will go 
well, ‘provided you are, as you have promised, faithful, impartial; and inter 
resting.” cle Soa any? 2 ame 
Vottaime, “ Let us, then, enter upon the subject. , My- spirit of inde- 
ence and taste. for poetry were premature. At the age of a 
composed little poems, which are very: pleasant. I knew. by heart all the 
good pieces of Comeille, and all the fables of Lafontaine. I was sent to 
college, where I made a rapid) progress in more than one branch of: learne 
ings My passion for. philosophy was, gf Hee mpd I opzaly derided 
certain religiods. practices ;.and in my infantine productions made essays 
of what were then called impieties. My professor, one day, in a zealous 
and angry fit, took me by the collar, and told me with a pr toné: > 
‘* Little rascal, thou wilt be the rallying point of ifeagon a This sion 
vective sensibly flateered. vanity : I accepted. the prophecy, 
“ 6: te fall it. My fret POF, open leaving college, was an odg Ke 
our, Re ce ee Ci ar 











538 Dialognes at Forney ory Anvedotesof Pohtaire. 


the »prizt oof! the: French ‘academy.’° It was ‘ét. ctowned ‘becansé He Waa 


good; and D:bémposed ‘an“epictam! onthe academy: © “This ‘disgrace’ 

nie a distaste for 'academicmieda's, and renoundedthem: IT wddicred Myself 
too-much toisitire; andolctiiay say; ‘without’ flattery, that I welt merited 
its reward.') About this -timethe epistle to Urania was published’ without 


my knowledge. It was said to contain very fine colouring, harmony,"¢6re ° 


reGiness, 'and=fjre 3 but’ too much boldness. “I attributed ‘it to the’ Abbé" de 
Chatean ; bit Itvonfesé to ‘you fratikly that I:should have Been 'sorry %6'be 
believed.:| Your havé doubtless vead iy satite apainst the ecclestsetical hia 
torycof Flearis:: Dhat writer, whatevermay' be’ said’ of hia, was neither’a 
iutet nor a philosopher johib work is full’ ‘Of ‘trivialities and mirdeles! 
His histoty of Constantirie is to mie an uninteliivible enigma, as well as — 
other taits of history.: Ineoald riever recondile the ‘excessive pratses* wht 
this author,:out of ‘his: infinite'-justice and moderation, Javished* on’ that 
prince, with che crimes atid the vices by whieh all tis life was sullied, 
The murderer‘of his wife, and‘of his fatherin-law, plunged int efeminaey, 
fond tovexcess of pomp, ‘suspicious, ‘superstitions’; these are’ the “traits by 
which I recognise him. ‘The history of his wife Fausta; atid 6f his’son 
Crispus,-was a fine subject for d'tragedy'y” but it’ would be Pheedtas ‘udder 
nother namev'y His quarrels with Maximian Heréwles, and this-extrenie the 
~—s toward him, have furnished a’travedy for’ Thomas Corneille, whs 
as treated: the»pretended conspiracy-of Maxitiati Hercules in hit owt wey. 
In that-picee Fausta‘is placed -betweet!’ ter’ husband and'her factier) whieh 
producesivety affecting situations. The plotis very full ofintrigués it wa 
piece after the taste of Camma and of Timoorates: >It had nitich suceets 40 
its.day, ‘bat has now fallen into’ oblivion; lie’ most’ of theothe? works of 
"Fhamas Corneille ; bevause-a t60 complicated” plot des hot give thé “pes. 
sions'time “t6' develope | themselves; because! the verses gre" toofetbley in“ 
word, : because it wants'that ‘energy which’ alone ean’ tratismit 'to’ pouterity 
either prose: or! verses? 28 omer jiwes -youal mai hi MIDIS Bes 
Mapaiée:Dewys,: 4“ Bit;'dear vacle, pértiit meta tell’ you, that you ate 
wandering a littlefrom thelsabje®.’? 95 19 Sous 9s aeper rom’ eure 
> Vorraing.:'* You aré right, niece. “At'my age digressiéns are ‘itfofe 
easily pardoned than wandérings ; but let'as return ‘to: my confession; and 
try, if it be possible, ‘tobe a ‘Hetie tore ‘Hdinble dnd a: Tittle tore inodest. 


J had til yhenia' plebeian ‘natne) that of “A rduets! “afterwards took another: 


more harmonious, and, in’ the end, ‘became suceessivd y'a entlenian anda 
cham berlain3:!)Shall ET relate'td' you, tn friends, atl the! clroumararicés ‘Of a 
trick which Piandcently played aJéw? I have’ but a corifased' rctollection 
‘of ats and; "beside, T feel a repugaance to: entertaity you’ with “these idle 
stories,” : feppRMONey eset glee 
ooB.. ls.: Pave over details, my friend, and ‘coifess yourself in gtoss, 
@s you have ‘written history. m1 8 sak hina, Deck seclaeaaahin ts Martie 
’ Vorraire. ‘* Willingly, my friends; I shall be docile; but extase at 
times dictressions; particularly inan’ wrimeditatéd “literary confession? * At 
ightcew years; myname was’ already famous, aud: my projects immense. 
‘My GEtipas yeas acted and'applauded; and I was é6mpared with Racine. 
J: was’introduced:: at'Coart, ‘and ‘overwhelmed with ‘pensions: it was no 
longer ‘possible ‘for me ito be modest. ‘La Motthe, who tiad reason to.com 
plain of me, forgot his vengeance, ‘and wrote'in favour of my "piece. Cre 
bilton, who was inclinéd to jealousy, saw in me‘ only’ a happy rival. *'Fon- 
tenelle, dean of the ‘literati, gave me a lesson, ‘and desired I might’ be ‘told 
that'my: piece had too’mueh fire: # replied that; to correct myself E'would 
read his pastorals, is lished ' aii mecapenbbnigadons sé 
“CHABANON. [hope ‘you will give us'the analysis Of that ‘work, “which 
yOucomposed at eighteen, the tragedy of @idipus, - “« ¢" ewe 
-' Woltaire 


a. & Re ves wom: ox of 3. 


Dialogues ab-Ferney 5 oty-Anechates-of Voltaire. 339 


Voltaire, in. answer. -to. this,. enters inte a distertation..cn Sophocles; 
which. we sball. pass over, and: present. ouf .readers with am aecount: of 
the bad success of ‘his seqond tragedy, and of-his. rencontre: with Ronse 


seau. & @ait” “an fH PHOKIGES i$ nigts Sf MHIP WAC see 

. Vourarss... Intoxicated with the success. of Cidipus, I. wished to res 
appear at/Pasis: with a new tfagedy. It\was-about..1726, A:thiok, <that E 
gave Astemisia. I, had-brought a young actress on the stage, who, it was 
preteaded, was to be.my: mistress. .. Elisses being then muchiin fashion, the 
first. act was hissed, and. the. actors were disconcerted. I. was :present-2 
imagine, my-friends, my cruel, affliction, “The tumultiwaa tesrible:;: they 
hissed desperately. “My: head: was giddy ; I foamed with rege:a huadred 
times: was Lien the point of jumping into the panterre:( pit) sword iavhands ~ 
but I contented myself with jumping uponitlic stage of thie box in whioh, I 
sat. I-made sigas to-obtain silence. -1 was.at,fitst baluted with frequent 
hisses ; buts whem the author of CEdipus was recognised, ] was listened to; 
and. addressed’ the public om: the indulgence which they owe to- mew pro+ 
ductions and to new talents > restraining my.fury, I.gave:such-good reas 
sons as procured me some applauses, and: the representation of: the «piece 
went on ; but,.in vexation, I/ withdrew. my: tragedy.:;. Its failure has alway 
astonished me; for, :in. fact), it: was good 5 andy in! the ‘opinion: of :t 
critics, the plot and the denouement were happy. I confesa;-/however, that 
the versification was thought toe: epic ; but, in-truths.as :far.aa:Jccan re- 
member, it: was better'than Tancred.  « x whl .songrt ni 
- $ To.consale myself for all these artifices, I went into Holland, >t Having 
made my arfangements to stay some time at Brussela,»! ‘ran »to,(Rousseau, 
whom I had ‘long wished ito see. Although'lie had been: banished: for ten 
years, 1 saw in him but the. t poet and; the. unfortunate: manis:’ Hesine 
spire, rac with so much confidence, that I left in his hands, for five days, 
my: poem, of the Henriade.. At my return from: Holland, he séad:me, in:oné 
of ‘our! walks, his Ode to Posterity, and his Judgment of Pinto, .: This wana 
violent: satire egainat the parliament of Paris; He asked:-my: advicedw 
‘ This.is pot our chief, the:good'and great Rousseau.’ Theiself-love of the 
old. rhimer, took offence -at this frankness. * Chief! take yous: revedge:tess 
here sia. Jittle po¢m, which J submit to the judgment and corréctiomof the 
father of Numa,’: 'J began’ td read, and Rousseai to say: * Spare ro 
self, Sir): the trouble-of reading mote; it'is a:horrible barn .bput 
the poem in my pocket, and said, ‘ Let us. gorto the coniedy; 1 amp sotry 
that the author of the Moisade ‘has not yet informed the public that he has 
become a devotee,’ .After..the play, I spoke.of his.Ode to.Posierity, and 


said, with a poignant and piqued tone,: ‘* Do you know, chief, that I do 


not think that ode will reach its destination,”** ae 

_Mapame Denys. So..then, dear. uncle, an, interview. which, com 
menced with reciprocal confidence,and friendship, finished. all:of a sudden, 
with a signal quarrel, ' acre a 

‘Vo.tamne. I admit it, niece; but it was not my fault, and you sball 
be the judge of our quarrel. ie 

Caxeanon, Shalkl tell you what I think of it. Thave examined the . 
documents, and think that Rousseau had been, for a long time, devouted 
by secret jealousy. I think-the success of your Marianne was the real cause of 
his animosity to you. Rousseau composed a Marianne, after the’ ancient 

iece\ of Tristan... It was hissed, \as it deserved, while yours had forty re- 
resentations. ROL: sedi r i 


VouratneThe evil was more ancient. Toward the end of 1711, as far 
as ¥ can recollect, Saintn, whota Rousseau had accused of being the author 
of the famous couplets, wae calesged by a sentence of the Chatelet, and’ was 
permitted to-give crithinal aay Pies the Sietir Rousseaa 
boty} $Z2 ~ gt Witnesses. 





s00C Schmidt's Travels in Sweden. 


witnesses, A servant of my father’s house wasimplicated in the process ; 
it was the mother of that unfortunate cobler’s boy whom Rousseau ‘had 
suborned. This poor woman, fearing her son ‘would ‘be hanged, did not 
cease bewailing and deafening the neighbourhood with her cries and lamen- 
tations. ** Be comforted, my good woman, ‘be corhforted,” said I, ‘there is 
nothing to fear; Rousseau, son of a shoemaker, suborns a cobler, ' 
you say, is the accomplice of a shoe-boy : all that will not go higher than 
the ancle.” This pleasantry was repeated by all'the gossips of the quar- 
ter; it.came to the ears of Rousseau, who has never forgiven me. But what 
has farther appeared to aggravate my pretended wrong is, that, knowing that 
he had cotsposed an allegory, entitled the Judgment of Pluto, | endeavoured 
to prove to him the indiscretion of that piece, and that it would raise him’ 
2 great number of enemies.. This zeal on my part occasioned very grievous 
teproaches on his. I ask you: was it not aukward of him to repteseat, in 
that piece, an Attorney-General, whom Pluto caused tobe flayed, and: his 
skin to stretched on a bench? And at what time did he indulge himself iq 
this trait of satire?) when he was vigorously persecuted by the Chatelet and 
the parliament; when every ‘thing conspired against’him. Its application 
was too sensibly felt; and no Attorney General wishes to be flayed. Rous- 
seau had forgotten the maxim, that one ought not to write against those 
who can proscribe. poi 
- Cuasanon. It was those verses that deprived him of the means of retarn- 
ing to France. This was, however,-the best resolution he could have 
taken; for he had scarcely any asylum left at Brussels, after his disgrace 
with the Duke d’ Aremberg. Bie 
. Vourame. It was with Medina he lived. If the letter of that banker 
is to be believed, he nursed a serpent in his bosom, that gave him a mortal 
sting. It was at the instigation of Rousseau that this banker, with whom 
he had eat and drank for six months, was arrested and dragged to prison; 
and Rousseau served even as a spy to get his benefaétor seized at’ i 
who had so generously:afforded him an asylum, when he was abandoned 

Yytheworld. If all with which Medina reproaches him be literall 
true, Rousseau is the greatest monster of whom France was ever perged 
The trait of ingratitude is horrid. But we must be indulgent, and believe 
that there was exaggeration on the part of Medina; and that, besides, an 
unfortunate man often forms ill-founded suspicions—suspicions the most 
injurious against his best friends. 

(To be continued. ) 
SSS i 

Analytical Sketches of New German Publications... 


‘Reise durch einige Sckwedische ‘Provinzen, &c. Travels through some Pro- 
vinees of Sweden, as fat.as the habitations of the Nomadic Laplanders } 

_-by J.G. Schmidt, accompanied with Views from Nature. 8vo, 330 
pages, and 14 plates. 





Be author performed this journey of nearl; 480 leagues in the space 


AL ofa month. It is obvious that he is not much in the habit.of travelling, 
fiom the notice he beatows on many objects that would have engaged less 


of his attention if he had seen more, and had. carefully compared what he’ 


had noticed. We shall point out'such. 

to — ere boa ae the reader. 2oOT IAAI 

n the-environs of Nosberg are twenty-seven iron mines; seven of 

which are worked. At Avestad are..smelted annually 4000 “spades 

.(the skippond. is equal to 25. cwt.) of ropper ore ; formerly 20,;000'skip- 

ponds of pure copper were smelied -there, and the, mine of at 
, yielde 


parts of the narrative as are: likely 
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yielded Af still greater quantity... The ps ae tes now furnish abave 
4000 skipponds of copper per annum. In the whole kingdom there are:an. 
present reckoned nine, great copper mines, which in.1782 produced early 
10,000 skipponds of purecopper. if ege erie ors ye 
. From Fahlun the author directed. his route by Gefle to Helsingland, one 
of the most fertile provinces in Sweden, of which he speaks witha kind of 
enthusiasm. Upon entering Herjedaalen, every thing: assumes a different 
aspect; the country becomes barren, and the inhabitants procure a scanty 
subsistence. Their ordinary food is bread made of barley mixed with the 
bark of the pine-tree’'in years of scarcity. The pastures are excellent, and 
the author met with cheese equal to the-best Swiss. ©” - i 
_ After continuing his journey through Fenndalen, Groendalen, and 
Glannsjoen, the author visited two Lapland families, who sometimes come 
as far south as Roeraas, and, by means of their herds of rein-deer, enjoy 


_ an easy competence. These two families possess 400 of those animals, of 


the natural history of which, together with the method of training them, 
the author presents avery interesting description. Upon his retusn, he 
again passes through the town of Gefle, of which he gives an account. ‘The 
quantity of iron annually exported from thence is from 32 to 40,000 skip- 
ponds ; in 1786 it amounted to 48000. anetaens 

The district of Lulea Lapmark, comprehending nearly 300 square miles; 
is inhabited only by Nomadic Laplanders, who spend: part. of the year there. 
Baron Hermelin, sa proprietor of the country, has endeavored to draw . 
colonists thither, and their number has at length increased to.300 in an ex- 
tent of 300 square miles.. The author is mistaken in,, imagining that the 
rivers of Sweden might furnish great advantages for commerce. ‘Chereare 
very few navigable rivers; even the Gotha Elbe is only: rendered navigable 
by.its sluices, and, as far as Gottenburg it isnot more.than eleven. feet in 
depth, A great part of the other Swedish rivers are not even capable of — 
floating rafts, ... eit 

The plates to these travels exhibit. interesting subjects, but their execution 
is not in the most respectable style. : 


Geographie der Griechen und Ramer, & cw ‘Geography: of the Grecks.and Ro- 
“mans, Vol. yi. part 2. by M. K, Mannert, 484 pages, 8yo.. with two 
maps. F ‘ ‘ . ¥ 


. TO appreciate the merit of this work, a brief recapitulation of the sub- 
ject of the former volumes will be necessary. Jn 1788, the author.publish~ 
ed an introduction to the geography of the-ancients, containing an explana- 
tion of their principal systems. This introduction, which oceppies.the first 
volume, was reprinted in 1789. Encouraged by this, success, ,.the author 
afterwards published, in the same year, the two, parts comporing the second 
‘volume, and containing Gallia Transalpina, and B ‘Lhe third vo- 
lume appeared in 1792, accompanied with two and comprehends 
Germany, Rhetia, Noricum, and Pannonia. The fourth, the southern 
countries from the Vistula to China. The fifth, India and the Persian 
Moparchy to.the Euphrates; and the first part of the sixth volume, Ara- 
bia, Palestine, Phcenicia, Syria, and the island of Cyprus. ‘The work will 
‘be Fase edin two more volumes, comprizing Greece and Italy, Egypt 
and Africa. # bos oretnenia lg 

-The author having introduced into his play the history ofeach state, his 
work affords a deat of interest far foe a to mere geographical i 
tions, however accurate, ‘We shall now notice the contents o 
is ah introduction on’ Asia minor. The first book conta 






542 =» Gallery:of Female Grecian Boauhes, Ses°- 

Cilicia in six chapters’; the second, of Pampbylia, Pisidia, Isavria, Lyekos 
hia, in sevén chapters ;. the third, that of Cappadocja,- Cataonia, Melitene; 
and. Armenia minor, in nine chapters ; and'the fourth; the-kingdom of Pons 
tus, also in nine chapters. The first map is colored,’ and -répresénts > 
minor, Mesopotamia, ‘and Syria; the second exhibits Asia minor accordm g 
to the system ‘of Ptolemy. ; iad 


Galerie griechischer weiblicher Schinheiten, Se. Gallery of. Female, Grecian 
Beauties, in their.most graceful attitudes, represented. in the 4 
style, and in relieyo, accompznied with critical notes,., No. 1. of four 


figures im relievo, each nine inches. by, six. 


' THE text, in explaviation of these wax figures, occupies only twenty-three 
pages, and, in fact, contains nothing that may not be found m other well- 
known works on the fine arts. ‘The execution of the figures affords a greater 
degree of interest, and will gratify the connoisseurs in the imitative art. 

‘The first represents @ sleeping nymph watched by a satyr.. "The contour of 
the nymph’s body exhibits the plumpness and rotundity of youth. ‘The 
drapery is admirably executed, but the figure of the’satyr wants the charae- 
ter of corporeal vigor, which ancient art attributed to those beings. “In 
the second figure, representing Venus bewailing Adonis, the artist has not 
been so saccessful. The body is not’ in an attitude suited to grief; below 
the*waist the form is tod much expanded, and the ‘rizht arm, which is ex 
tended, appears too’short ; besides, the expression of the figure is rather 
indicative of repose than grief or sorrow. The third group is Venus and 
Cupid. The body of Venus below the breast, and the Teft extremity, is ex- 
quisitely finished ; in the other parts the’ artist seems to have imitated with 
too great’ servility the defécts of his model. The fourth figure represents 
@ Bacchante seated ona tiger's skin. The execution deserves commendation, 
excepting the’ face, which docs not possess the expression suited to the cha- 
racter. It may be remarked, that, in general, the extremities of all these 
figures are not executed with sufficient care. 


Historisch-topographische Beschreibung des Bissthums und Fiirstenthums Bamberg. 
Topographical Desctiption 6f the Bishopric and Principality of Bamberg, 

‘accompanied with*a four:sheet: map-of the country, by J: B. Rop- 
pell, Vols. i. and ii. 700 pages, &c. : 


A more favourable opportunity could scarcely have beeri fouind for treat. 
ing of the extent, population, and revenues, of the bishoptic df Bamberg, 
as it forms part of ‘thé -tecularisations. To this interest, derived from cir- 
camstancés,|'the description here announced unites the merit of accuracy. 
We shall endeavour to give some of the Bead oo results. ' 
Phe bishopric of Bamberg extends from north to south about thirty 
leagues, and its breadth from east to west is twenty. ' ee 
' $t contains three principal twine, Babee,” Forchihdlin! “ghd Kreutz 
nach, and 1130 villages, castles, and farms; forming a total of 38,749 
houses. ‘The population of the whole country is ‘estimated by some at 
195,000, and by others at -140,270 individuals, which would give 3000 or 
21% inhabitants for each square mile. — a ee ; 
> | in presenting the nomenclature of the fish found in the Mayn, the author 
has merely denominated them by the vulgar appellations, without addin; 
the Linticat’ ‘nomenclature, ‘which frequently precludes the ‘possibility’ 
recognizing them. ‘The ‘biennial Gack fishery fi¢ar Himmelskron is often 
very productive. ‘ In‘ the bishopric are reckoned fifteen rivers, exclusive 0 
ayreat number of petty streams, ‘lakes, &c. which, for the’ most. part, . dite 
charge themselves into the Mayn. “** 750 Bs ee Bee Ti 
OT é 
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Thec\imate is tenaperat the:n 
even the luxuries of lee sents tat jat pore net and indust ry w 
tinguish the neighbouring prot pays 2 et able am, 
the inhabitants. The cults pr a every species 
and. grain, is. brought to pets cata art of rearing horned 
cattle; shane” and-h horses Th ams wee very, extensive,, and the 
roinra fipegs y furnish. oS. (febeet alum, olga xnrieheait 

Ip many plates Aredia the finer kinds of stane, mazble 

fa or porcel; ain, argil, &c.  Saltpetre. and pat-ash are.ma 

tities, but there isa ie ciency of salt, which is procured. at ae sas qe 
ing salt-works of Saxony. ay he ‘populatian, of the city. of Bam] ae ws 
to} 19:0F 20,900 souls,; and, ‘hesides the: cathedral, spsperpne . 
ter: seven convents, sixteen, large. churches, fifteen, chapels 

his | extract will be guflicjent to give a general idea. of nent Shae 

worthy to be classed cwith the. Description of the p Ervesan, Snorer; and 
that. of the Saxon Pompe by 1, TLeaphardi... 3 Bh Be. 


Annalen.. der “bilen Kénste, Phe f the. pepe “Ants. jathe 

“VW ustrian, Dp ina ag a ie Aint és J, 8vo,. i Melanbruser Were 
The cauthor,»by birth pict wherhas-for’a long tinte reside 

Austria, proposes to himself to call the attention of the: publieto the Titi- 


tative arts, and to present tt the e history of their progress ip the city of Vienna 
to the present. time. He will subjoin - to it one on the establish- 


ments connected. with “the arte, \Gescriptions of the monuments contained in 
the collections of Vienna, no ices of new fees and a biographicg! 
sketehés: of the most eminent artists? 


Waithfal conthis pla, he presents us it tie Brat vol “ow Khjsnsay ithe 


Jondtatibe Arte it Vienna, from which we find; that thi 
progress there till about the middleef the’ "i 7eht centiry. AG that a pet 
he Emperor Ferdinand III. invited tg; his 4 det abe je de 
Sted but Hat BS ‘Reade vip of As “was set 
dé forme sever seonaieeas pi ig = : 

its ih tend Tegulation. and method of bi r 
with:some biographical strictures on, Pee Canzig,,¥ ei MULZes, 
and Bartsch, ed points out their best. wor 

To these euccerd Observations. onthe present stat 4 ae fe Tess pee 


relative to subjects of Art. " "He. uae NAEP RRR: dy..of, pcictange,guvee 
to foreign chefs a’ eucres over ‘those 


ve StS4) ‘ gcS. it 
account of defect of taste in person Cina si se ie i 
volume finishes ‘with | a nayte ean £40 
of Duke ‘Albert: of’ Saxe "eschen, Sick Snisi 


108, 
prehending upwards of 76,500 ¢ VIDE, as fet erate 


signs, Classed according to the different. sch ge 
are two by Raphael, of which, the ‘putor § gives a. ay. “acgount. roy 


Historische Geographic fiir Ka te. Historical Geo, raphy for Merchants, 
Tradesmen, sabi fi ef. Val. i., 664 ion Bro. with, a plate... - 


For the instruction of’ young metchants'in the “history of commerce, the 
author takes it up from its origin, beginning with the Jews, ‘the'Pheniciang, 
&c. This part of his work is the Fedde “Abciarat, and the author does not 
séem to have consulted the excellent publications of Mannert and Heeren on 
this subject: He’ introduces the conjectures of the ancients on the in- . 
vention of purple, and mentions ‘several nations tota’ "ke. whilst bey wi 


the history of commerce, as the Assyrians, ‘the Medes, whilst he Pane 
ove 


e 





544 On the ‘Improvement of the Pontine Lands. 
over in silence the commerce of the Bosphorus, and that of Massilia, er 


Marseilles, is only mentioned accidentally. . 
-'The history of the commerce of modern nations forms the most interest- 
ing part of the work, ‘although it likewis¢ contains’ several errors, and the 
author, in general, allowing ‘his readers t60'small a portion of § phical 
knowledge, frequently loses himself in fastidious details. He s with 
Russia, describing the navigable and Other rivers, the ports, commercial 
towns, and productions of that empire. Atthe end he presents a sketch of 
the history and commerce of Russia, generally and particularly. . 
-' The second “article regards Spain, its productions, the price of articles 
of the’ first néecessity, its industry, commerce, &c. He subjoins a topo- 
graphy of ‘the principal commercial and manufacturing towns in Spain. 
We were surprised'to find, by way of supplement to tle article on Spain, a 
sketch 6f the commerce and productions ot Japan, followed bys Sgt and 
pétticular history of the commerce of Great Britain and Jrelan volume 
concludes with an index to the’contents and names, and is ornamented with 
a frontispiece represepting the Kings David and Hiram ‘concluding a treaty 
oFcommetce. ° A eublect better suited to the intention of the work, and more 
Anstructive for young merchants might ‘doubtless have been found. We 
should have. been snore, gratified with the plan of some sea-port or great 
Commercial town, &cy. . otis Mes [of ese : 
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o (peri ‘ NO eHGUAVISRAO HOT, ft ats 
vit sais Analytical Sketches of New Italian Publications. 
‘De Bonificamenti delle Ferre Pontine. On. the Improvement of the Pontine 
nridoands,, a: work historical» Gatigal, economic, and hydrostatic ; com- 
«| sPiled by Nicolo Maria Nicolai.of Rome; folio, accompanied with docu- 
jaments, topographic plans, views; $ed)))... 0: ae 
° A COMPLETE description of tlie Pontine marshes, and ah account of the 
LN spersine “drathing them, undettaken at ‘various periods, have long 
‘pedal genldcFacatn ‘Before wwe speak of the work’ which furnishes this in- 
rnatign, it ‘may ‘Hot’ be amigh’to jutroduce a brief notice on the origin ‘of 
those marshes, “andthe attempts that have been made to restore them to cul 
ok a SHOU 325 1 : , 


« 
mt 


=F te famons vid oe a monument of Romay splendor and magnificence, 


tid versed the ‘country now known by the appellation of the Pontine marshes, 
pi i whichis lost inl'the most remote antiquity.. This country ap- 
‘pears Yo have beef ever subject tothe destructive inugdations of the two 
‘rivets’ Andaserio dnd Ufente, whith are still distinguished by the same appel- 
“‘Yatfons,”''Pheir Co¥reits, augtichted “bya multitude of torrents descending 
“fromthe ead partitntarly in’ ‘the fainy’ Season, overflow the plain, 
‘atid form lakes‘of considerable extent, dnd abounding in fish in the’ lowest 


parts’ of’it.* "The Romiins were indefatigable in opposing these ravages, 


and were often successful. This country was, in ancient times, considered 
asthe grandry Of Romie’; but'tlie inyndations ‘began in the most brilliant 
periéd ‘of the repablic; ‘and icansed if’ fo be denominated Acer Pontinus, Pa- 
Jus pontina. .. Of, twenty-three, towns that formerly existed there, nothing but 
the names remained. About three centuries prior to the Christian. era, the 


‘Censor Appius Clasidins undertook the construction of the road which still 


bears his name,, throygh' these marshes. One hundred and fifty years af- 
terwards, the Consul Cornelius Cethegus. made’ the. first.attempts to drain 
them, but they were ineffectual. It appeared to be reserved for the genius 
of Julius Caesar to overcome. every obstacle, and he was seriously engaged 
with this subject when the poniard of Brutus frustrated his design. Aus 
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yustus and’ Trajan. were-more fortunate : the former dag’ 4: canal to carry’ 
off the watery and Florace has left us the deseription of an excursion’ he’ 
made with Mecenas on this canal from Rome to- Brindisi.’ Trajan con 
tented himself with repairing and embellishing the Via Appia, and cons! 
structed another, ‘which ‘still bears his name. BLM 

During the reign of Theodoric I, King of the Goths, a patrician named’ 
Decius obtained permission to drain these marshes for his own benefit,’ 
and his operations: were ‘attended with succees ;. but the calamities of war, 
and the ignorance and neglect of Theodoric’s successors, reduced this tract’ 
to its former state of desolation. = -« ag 

Amongst the Popes whose attention was directed to it maybe mentioned 
Boniface VIH., Martin V., Leo X., and, above all, Sixtus-V. °‘Fheir’ ~ 
immediate successors, instead of prosecuting their labours, contented them~ 
selves with ordering maps and plans to. be drawn, and with consulting’ 
Dutch architects, as possessing the greatest experience ow the subject ; but! 
their advice was never followed. 

At length, Pius VI. conceived the bold design of draining these marshes, 
He visited them in person, and was shocked by the ravages of the floods, ’ 
and still more by the contagious exhalations, that spread disease and death’ 
in the vicinity, and threatened to extend their baleful influence to Rome it~ 
self. He began by constructing a solid road and ‘bridges over the lowest 
spots, after which the operations of draining’ were commenced. These 
labours would not have failed to immortalize his pontificate, had they been 
judiciously directed ; but the jealousy of the Roman architects with respect 
to foreigners, the inadequate, and frequently contradictory measures adopted, 
the want of meatis requisite for such'an undertaking, all combined to frus-’ 
trate the design. ‘The immense sums squandered away to-no purpose render- - 
ing it necessary to impose fresh contributions, disgusted the people of Rome, 


. who loudly ridiculed: the Pope, frequently, before his face, styling him 


in derision, i siccatore ; which signifies both a drainer and an oppressor. 
In speaking of foolish extravagance it became proverbial to: say: sono andaio 
alle paludi pontine. diag to nagt 

It would be superfluous to dilate farther on ‘the operations of draining, on 
the frequent journies of Pius to the spot, and on the plans presented to him 
by a great number of architects; an accurate idea may be formed on this 
subject by the following sketch of the contents of the work before us. 

It is divided into four books ; the two first contain. the history of the 
Pontine marshes to the reign of Theodoric I., King of Italy ; and irom the 
reign of that monarch to the pontificate of Clement XIV. 

he third book embraces the economical’ part of the undertaking of 
Pius. The three first chapters give the original plan, the preparations 


. mage to carry it into effect, and a view of the extent of the country to.be 


improved. In the fourth, the author treats of the compensations granted 
to communities and individuals possessing property within the circume 
ference, of this tract.- The fifth shews the rights of the Sovereign over 
these marshes; the sitth regards the adjacent district subject to the contri- 
bution. In theseventh and eighth are found the observations and opinion 
of the architect’Gaetane Rappini, and of two other Bolognese architects, 
‘confirming the plan of Rappini. Ch. ix. Resolution of Pius VI. ang prepa- 
rations for under:aking the improvements at the expence of: the apostolic 
chamber. Ch, x. Commencement of the labors. Ch. xi. The Pontine lands’ 
farmed: out to contraGtors during the ‘opérations. Ch. xii, xiii, and ‘xiv, 
Continuation of the labours during the contract, a better systemis adopted, 
and with greater activity, aad the business of fixing the limits of the im- 
‘provements is compléeted. Chapter xvth contains the edicts and regu< 
lations published. during the progress of the work. -Ok. xvi, Coricessi 


. 
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made by Pius to the farmers of the Pontine marshes: Chap. xvii. Project 


for continuing the improvements at the yew of the farmers and the it« 


habitants of the environs. Chap. xviii: 
pences of the undertaking, 

The fourth book contains the mechanical and hydréstatic operations to 
facilitate the draining: as,1. The construction of dykes, widening the 
rivers, and the labors at the Linea Pia: 2. Dykes constructed on the left 
bank of the river Sistro: 3. Junétion of the waters of the Amaseno and 
Pantano: 4. Canalof Terracina: 5. Drains made on the sight and left of 
the spot: 6. Canal of the Mole of Mesa: 7. Repairs of the Via Appia: 
&. New road to Terracina : g. Bridges, welle, subterranean and other hydro- 
static works. In chapters x, xi, and xii, is found the plan presented in 


eview of the advantages and ex. 


1777, by Gaetano Rappini ; the system of operations adopted, and a com+ — 


parison of the two systems. Ch. xiii. ‘The improvements remain uncom- 
pleted from the impra¢ticability of drawing off the water, notwithstanding 
the numerous canals constructed. 

In short, the operations produced none of the effects proposed, and it was 
discovered, perhaps too late, that, 1st, it would be impossible to exhaust the 
subterranean springs; 2d, that the surface of the marshes is.Jower than: 


the level of the sea; and 3d, that the most elevated parts of the tract pros . 


mised abundant crops, but that the low parts would for ever remain marshy, 
Eighteen hundred men were continually employed. upon it; the stagnant: 
‘waters produced epidemical diseases; the seed rotted in the water; the 
proprietors of lands, disappointed in their speculations, demanded compene 


sation from the apostolic chamber, and proved that the dykes were not 


constructed according to the rules of art, of which the artiste themselves ap-' 
peared totally ignorant, &c. The result of ten years labour and enormous. 
expence was, that less land had been gained than even in the time of Augus- 
tus, and: that the air had been rendered more unwholesome. 

The work is accompanied with five plates representing, 1st, the state of 
the Pontine marshes, from a drawing by Serafino Salvati; 2d. Strate of the 
improvements: 3d. View of the hydrostatic level made in 1777, by G. Rap- 
pini: 4th. View of the Linea Pia, taken in 1796 by Gaetano Astolfi: and 
5th. View of the canal of Schiazza and Ufente. 





LAW. 


WHAT DOES NOT CONSTITUTE THE ACCEPTANCE OF A BILL. 


Johnson and another, against Collins. Mich. Term, 1800. 

In consequence of this decision it is determined, that, on a mere promise by.a debtor 
to tis creditor, if the latter draw a bill upan him at a certain date for the amount 
of his demand, he should then have. the money, and would pay it, does not amount 
in law to an acceptance of the bill when drawn; and an indorsee for a valuable’ 
consideration, between whom and the drawee no communication passed at the time 
of his taking the bill, cannot recover for it as if accepted. | ; 


HE faéts are these :-+-The plaintiffs declared against the defendant as: 

the acceptor of a bill of. exchange, drawn by one Ruff, dated the 

25th of Oct. 1799, and directed to the defendant; whereby he was required, 

two months alter date, to pay to the order of the drawer 231. 108. 6d.,. va-: 

lue received 3 which bill was > amie indorsed by one Ruff to one Jane: 

Ruff, and by. her to the plaintiffs. 

On the goton fora new tpial it.was rejected, on the grounds stated by: 
the Lord Chief Justice in the following terms : 

Lord Kenyon—This is a question of great moment, It is much to be la-: 
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Veterinary Art. 547 
mented that anything has been deemed to be an acceptance of e bill of ex- 
change besides an express acceptance in writing: but I admit that the cases 
have gone beyond that line, and have determined that there may be a parol 
acceptance: that, perhaps, was going too far ; but, at any rate, the determi- 
nations have gone no further ; and I am not disposed to carry them to the 
length now contended for, and to say that a promise to accept a bill before it 
is drawn is equally binding as if made afterwards. It is not generally true, that 
a promise to do a thing is the same thing in law as the actually doing it; it 
certainly isnot so applied as to this case. This wai a promise to accepta non 
existing bill, which varies this case from all those which have been desided upon 
the same subject ; and I know not by what law! can say that such a promise 
is binding as an acceptance. The consequence is, that the plaintiffs cannot 
recover upon ‘the count as’ upon an acceptance of a bill of exchange. As 
to the other ground, if we were to sufter the plaintiffs to recover on the 
general counts, we must say that a chose in action is assignable *, a doctrine 
to which | will never subscribe. 1 cannot, as at present advised, and 
the ‘general view of it agree with the case of Fenner v. Mears in Blac, 
Rep. . The result of it, however, seems to be this, that the determi- 
nation having been made according to equity and good conscience, the 
Court would not disturb the verdict ; and 1 doubt whether the decision 
ean be. sustained on any other ground. ‘The undertaking there, indeed, 
was in writing; but I am not prepared to say that that makes any diffe- 
rence ¢ shidegk a distinction of that kind was much dwelt upon in another 
case as supplying a want of considerationt; but that has never been 
adopted since, and was afterwards expressly overruled in the case of Rann 
v. Hughes, in the House of Lordst. However, no question of that sort 
ean arise here’; and | am clearly satisfied that there is no evidence to sup- 
port the promises laid in any of the counts. ca 

Lord Kenyon added, that he thought that the admitting a pro- 
mise to accept before the existence of the bill to operate as an actual 
acceptance of it afterwards, even with the qualification last mentioned, 
was carrying the doctrine of implied acceptances to the utmost verge of the 
law; and he doubted whether it did not even go beyond the proper 
boundary: though this case was not helped even by that opinion, © 

* Vide Forth v. Stanton, J Saund. Rep. 210, 211. and n. 2. by Serjt. Williams. 

¥. Vide the opinjon of Wilmot J. delivered in Pillans v. Van Microp, 3 Burr. 1670, }, 

¥ 7 Term Rep. 350. un. 


_———————— 


VETERINARY ART. 


N our fast number we dwelt on the osteology or the bony vam in 
the horse.. If we were to proceed with that regularity to which ana» 
tomical subjeéts are usually submitted, before we entered on the diseases 
and their cures, we should treat of the other solids and of the fluids 
of this animal: it has, however, appeared to us, that it would be more 
acceptable to our readers immediately to follow the description of any 
particular part of the system with the disorders to which ‘it is peculiarly: 
exposed, and with the remedy of which established practice has jugified 
the application. , oe sis 
The bones are a whitehard brittle ‘insensible part, framed for the defence 
of the softer parts, and for the support of the whole fabrick. _ They have — 
their vessels and circulating fluids, and are of the same general texture 
with the other parts, the solidity and the stronger cohesion Being. the only 
evident distinguishing characters of their composition.* vn . 


® Monro, Med. Ess. Ea vol. art. 24, 
4A 2 There 
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There is at least one artery in every bone for the supply.of the marrow 
or medullary matter; the blood. which remains in this process is returned 
by veins. ; 


A bone may be divided into several parts: the body which.is the middle, 


the heads which are the extremities, and the necks immediately within, the . 


extremes. The bones are all covered with a thin web or membrane, ead 
are most of them hollow and supplied with marrow. eryrbeet 
~ The improvements in optics have enabled the curious osteologist to diez 
cover that the bones are completely a vascular system, and that the marrow 
in the cavity is furnished with its.own web or membrane, wherein are in- 
cluded little bags, and in these are glandulous bladders for separating the 
pnctuous marrow from:the blood ; the use of the marrow is to prevent the 
bene becoming too dry and brittle : this oily matter. also hinders, the ex~ 
tremes or heads of the bones from being worn or heated with aétion, and 
it contributes to moisten the ligaments or bandages, by which the bones 
are fastened to each other*. ' ‘l 
_. We have found this explanation necessary to introduce the examination 
readers will immediately discover that, having the same. vessels, and dif- 
fering only in the compactness, of their form, esd are subject to similar 
diseases with the softer parts (although less irritable), and to some, from 
their singular construétion, which are peculias to themselves, ree 
_. We are the more anxious to make: ourselves understood,on. this subjed; 
because it has been usual with farriers, in the disorders of the bones, — 
ally in fractures, to consign the poor animal to his fate, when by ‘alittle 
knowledge of the. system they might, without any danger, penetrate tothe 


of the diseases of the bones, for, by the description we have given, our. 


seat of the evil, and effect an easy cure; for it will be readily discerned by 


the comparison we have made, that nature employs the same means for the 
restoration of the bones as for the softer parts. ‘lhe attention that is paid 
to human beings has shewn that the most “dreadful fraétures and dislocations 
are often succeeded by the perfec restoration of strength and convalescence, 
and on some. occasions the part which hes been’ subjected’ to violence ‘is 
afterwards Jess able to accident than any other portion of the system, 

A fracture in the-skull of, the hoxse 1s not always fatal ; in such 4 case 
the scalp should be removed, when the injured bones will make their appears 
ance. Those pieces that are locse must be extracted, and such as ave in~ 
dented may be raised. ‘The scalp should then be returned, but the wound 


must not be in the present state exactly closed. The part should be kept — 


«from the external air, and no-ifritable dressings should"be applied. 

The os jugale is frequently Jiable to; fracture from kicks and other 
accidents, and the horse will be frequently starved if a remedy be not ems 
ployed, as the jaw will be sometimes rendesed. inactive... ‘The skin<n: 
disorder should be removed, and the loose portions drawn out, and all irre 
table dressings avoided as. in the preceding case, Under this calamity the 


diet of the horse should be in,such a form, and of such ingredients, as will’ 


occasion the least action of the jaw, and as will he least heating to the 


system. ; 


The fracture in the nose is frequently followed by the fatal disorder of- 


the glanders (which is the inflammation of the adjacent membrane); na 
timeshould therefore be lost, but the part should be skilfully»epened ¢ 
what.is incapable of combining should be removed, and every other ‘part 
should be restored as nearly as-possible to its natural situation. Sais 


yao 


The case of the fractured rib frequently requires little assistance-either in 
* Mr, Lewenhock discovered once, in a-small bit of a shin-bone, four or five vessels, 
_ with apertures large enough for a silk thread to pass through, éach whereof seemed far- 


nished with a valve, disposed in such a manner as to let out what was contained in the 
vessel, but suffer nothing te-return into it. ne 


The 
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mator beast; but if the injured part be so situated as to enter the chest and 


wound: the lungs, the. air being admitted occasions a windy swelling oF 
bloating, ‘like that in the parts of various animals when blown ap after they 
are'kjiled. The air being thus admitted frequently cannot eseape at the 
apertune of ingress, and by the diletation of the lungs it somesimes is forced 
into tlie whole babit, which constitutes the disorder professionally called 
emphysema. The object, under this fracture, should be to:prevemt by bhand- 
ages all access of air to the part, but they must be so.contrived as to nesist, 
the restoration of the sib to 4s proper mae externally, andthe action of 
the-Jungs themedlves wiil perform the same office internally. md ery 
Jn faadtwres.of the extremities, the employment of a cling to assist ia sup- 
porting the animal is usually necessary.. ‘The utmost care should be taken 
to unite the broken bone. with the greatest accuracy immediately after the 


accident ;. but if linsers should have separated themed fc whi . 

not be alsin | ikon must be made to draw thent di mn Faas 
operation. When the fractured bone is thus assigned its natural situati 

' ferulee, or bandages, are to'be placed; so as to rve the adhesion with 
confining the part more than that design ‘shall ‘render nec ssar s 
which, Nature will take upon herself the office of healing and’conglutinat- 
ing by the formation of a callus. mm Mb bel Paypir 

‘The fracture of the thigh, we believe, has hitherto: been found ‘incurable ; 

those of the arms, pasterns, and coronets, and of the' tibia, or leg, are not 
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ts, without a remedy even ‘in the present infant state of ‘the art. 

ie attention in such cases, the animals may afterwards become not only useful, 
le but valuable, and; inthe instance of mares, they may be advantageous, 
e ly employed for breeding. Stock from these animals (often suffering from 
a accidents im the prime and vigour of life) would be much preferable to the 
ic offspring produced when the constitution of the parent is hastening ‘to 
d decay, and neither possesses the plethora competent to the supply of its proe 
8 geny in the embryo, or in the progressive stages of its infant existence, 

bs YON Se “(To be: continued. ) 
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2 PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
r “AT the'late: meeting of this society, some interesting subjects have been 
le submitted to its consideration. “The class of moral and political science, 
d by their speaker, Ginguené, delivered an oration on language, and its powene 
ot fal effeét on national manners. 


C. Daunou presented a memoir on the origin of the typographic art, the 
conclusions from which are as follow. © * yo 
1st: ‘fhat before 1440, engravingon wood had been applied to the printe 
ing of books. eos 
~ ‘2d. That prior to:that date, Gutterpberg had discovered. the utility of 
moveable types, but that the invention at that, time was not brought into 
practice with any of the facilities with which itis at this day employed, the 
moveable types being then cut with the chisel either in wood or in metal. 
*°ga. “Phat no’ book has been discovered printed at Strasburg by Guttem- 
berg, according to the popular opinion ;, and that the Donats, and other 
sini works, which are. supposed to have been produced by the press of 
Mayence before 1450, ate merely xilographic productions. — ; 
‘ath. That the printing characters were invented ‘at Mayence, during the 
eens ‘of Faust and Guttemberg, between ei ag 1450 and 1455 5 
tit’ they were afterwards greatly improved bySchaeffer, 
ae, eth. at the first genuine typographic production where the moveable 
types were employed, was the bible, without a date, in 637 pagess. a let. 
ter froin Nicholas 'V. prepared by the partnership just noticed... Thene 
work'was after the dissolution of that partdership, when Faust; 
fer printed the Psalter in 1457. © a 
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A memoir was presented on the philosophy of Kant, which was read 
C. Destutt Tracy. The French for a long time have shown great insensis 
bility with regard to the philosophy of Kant, which has blown all Germany! 
into a flame. It seems that this indifference is likely to be superseded, but 
at this day, the. only- explanation in the French language of the — 
of the philosopher Koniggherg is by 2 Batavian professor, C. Kinker, in 
a small volume, entitled ‘‘ Critique sur la Raison pure ;’’ and the memoir 
presented was extracted from this production: ; 

C. Delille communicated tothe society the work that he had undertaken: 
on the history of France posterior to the reign of Lewis XIV. The detail 
that:-he had-before given on the regency of the Duke of Orleans was merely 
introductory to the time of Lewis XV. ; ‘ - 


! 





‘LITERARY, PHILO: 


SOPHICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS... 
INTELLIGENCE. | 


‘WVHE Censorship of Riga begins to relax in the severity exercised in” 


the precéding reign ; yet it refused to permit the sale of Kotzebue’s 
work, ‘erititled, The most remarkable Year of my Life. The matter was.tee 
ferred to the Attorney-general at Petersburg, who, in his turn, submitted 
it to the Emperor Alexander. He ordered the work to -be admitted, and 
the Empress Dowager testified her satisfaction to the author on the subject. 
_ A new code of laws is now in preparation; the publication of it is com- 
mitted to Count. Sawadofsky, who has availed himself of the assistance of 
several forejgn Jiterati, and ‘some professors of Riga, conversant,with the 
Roman, law. This nobleman was, 15 years ago, at the head of a com- 
gnission forthe better regulation of the public schools. 
Professor Schrader, of Kiel, celebrated for his mirror telescope, and 
optician of the academy of sciences at Petersburg, has obtained his dis» 


mission, avd, with the E.mperor’s approbation, is about to establish a may. 


nufaétory of sal ammoniac at Petersburg, for which purpose he has already 
obtained a sum of 4000 rubles. 

The*privy counsellor Count Mussin Puschkin, is performing a literary 
journey in the countries situated between the Black and Caspian Sea. 
His principal view is to examine the mings of Georgia, and great advantages 
are expected to be derived from his teseaches, 

The vacgine inoculation continues to make great progress. At Mittau, 
Riga, and Revel, as well as in the country, great numbers of children: have, 
been inoculated. The Empress Dowager has introdyced it into the 
foundling hospital at Petersburg; and has, for this purpose, invited Dry, 
Schulz, of Berlin, who will be examined at the college of medicine, by 
the Emperor’s orders. ni 


The Counsellor Kraft, and the Counsellors of State, Fuss,. Lowitz, Ose. 


retzkofsky, and Sewergin, have been inyested with the. order of St. ate 
omi 


of the second class. Dr. Loder, of Jena, celebrated for his anat 
tables, his antropology, &c. has received from the Emperor a diamond sing 
of great value. Dr. Hager, now at Paris, has been honoured with a similar 
present for the last work he published at Landon, on the Chinese language, 
The Academy of Sciences of Petersburg has just published the 
volume of the colleétion of the precious articles in its possession. i 
first volume is entitled, ‘* Cabinet of Peter the Great,” and contains an 
ticcount of the various articles of workmanship of that monarch, even thos 
in turnery which he made in his leisure moments, and which are pens | 
in a separate apartment. ‘This academy possesses 2964 Russian works ; 
305 of whith are romances, and 1350 manuscripts, The imperial residen 
contains, besides the valuable colleétion of engraved stones of the Duke " 
Orleans, the libraries of Diderot and Voltaire, with the manuscript. comg 


mentaries, &¢,* ~*~ 119 408 
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. ‘The new university of Dorpat has begun to be established. There will 
be 22 professors; four for theology, four for jurisprudenee, six for medicine; 
and eight for philosophy: Each of these professors will receive a salary: 
ef 1900 rubles; and’500 for house/and rent.’ There will likewise be fouc 
masters for the Russian,*Italian, English, and French languages, each of 
whom will have a salary of 300 rubles: besides a lecturer in anatomy, an 
architect, a botanist, fencing, dancing, drawing-masters, &c.- 0” - 

- Dr. William: Wittman is preparing for the press his Travels in. Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and across the Desert into Egypt, during the years 1799,) 
1800, ‘arid’ 1801, in company with the military mission that left this 


country for Turkey, under the command of General Koehler, which after ~ 


his death devolved upon ‘Colonel Holloway, and containing circumstantial 
details of the proceedings of the detachment during its connection with the 
Turkish army under the command of the Grand Vizier. To which are. 


annexed, a meteorological journey, and observations on the plague, and on: - 


the diseases of the Turks. To be comprised in one volume quarto, em= 
bellished with a variety of engravings from drawings taken on the spét: 

Miss Mary Hays is completing her Memoirs of the Lives of illustrious 
and celebrated Women, from the earliest period to the present times. In 
six elegant vols. 12mo. . , 

We'are happy to be enabled to present our readers with the following 
particulars’relative to the’ present State of Literature at Milan. = = 
’ Sevéral changes have been made in the regulation of. the gymnasium’ 
known by the name of Brera. Amongst others the foriner librarian’ 
Divecchio, who seemed very strongly attached to the Austrian: government 
has-been ‘displaced. The professor of architeéture Leopold Polak, a native’ 
of Vienna, who gained a great reputation by the construction of the mag=' 
nificient palaces of Belgioso and Monte di Santa Teresa, has likewise been 
dismissed. He is succeeded by Bargigli, a native of Rome; Locatelli has’ 
been appointed professor of sculpture, and Signovelli, of oratory. The: 
chair of jurisprudence has been given to B. Rafaeli, and Morosi, a native 
of Tuscany, 1¢ nominated professor of mechanics. 

The hydraulic commission continues its meetings at the former Collegio 
Elvetico. It reckons amongst members, the aged and respectable Fantoni, 
author of a fine map of Tuscany, divided into departments, and for whith 
the then existing goverament remunerated him with perpetual exile, 
At Milan and Cremona several theatres have been opened, in which are 


_ Fepresented the best French and German plays translated into Italian: 


Of the journals the Awmico della liberta, by M. Custode, supported itself, 
only three months; the Monitore universale experienced no better fortunes; 
Melchior Gioja; author of the Ritratto di Milano, of the Gazetta\ nazionale, 
&c. publishes some new works from time te time, amongst: the last pros! 
du@ions of his pen, are, a memoir against the clergy, followed by’ am» 
apology for the doctrine of the gospel; another against the commission of: 
the Austrian police; and a poem, entitled, Giulia, on the misfortunes of: 
Cisalpina. The authors who were the warmest partizans of the revolution,: 
as Galdi, Selvadore, Fantoni, and Reina seem determined:to keep the most' 
tigorous silence. 
Amongst the new worke the most remarkable are: ist. The i: 
Politici of the unfortunate Neapolitan Maria Pagano, published by: his: 
friend: Massa. 2c.. Italian. translations of Kant’s..Observations on the’ 
sentiment of the beautiful and sublime; of the Werter of Gothe;: of ther 
Art of prolonging Human Life, by Hufeland; and of e’s Elements of 
Natural Hi . Sd. The ies of Monti, on the Death of the astrorio- 
mer Mascheroni., «4th. Le Rovine di — heme fast — is ace’ 
a oy with an.extraét of the history of religions, by Dupuy. ~ t 
The King tf Prussia’s cabinet of anugues, oade tod engtaved —_ 
eG 
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the care of which is entrusted to the Royal Academy of Sciencés at Berlin, 


may, by royal permission, be shewn to all native literati, and likewise: te 
artists and students of the first classes of the academies of Berlin. For this 
purpose, the cabinet is open the first and third Mondays in every month, 
A company wishing to ivspeet the cabinet, must not consist of miore-than 
six persons. ‘The preceding Saturday tickets of admission are dejivered: in 
the reading-room of the King’s library, from three. o'clock. till. five .in the 
afternoon. For these tickets must be given a card of the name and ad- 
dress of those. who wish to see the cabinet. ni 
The scientific journals of Germany announce frem all parts: cures.of 
deafness, performed by means of the Galvanic pile., Persons most worthy. 
of credit, from the situations they hold under Government, or their cele+ 
brity in the sciences, are eager to give publicity to cures, of this kind, that 
have succeeded with individuals of their families. ‘These first attempts prov 
mise farther success im diseases that have hitherto’ resisted every means.of 
cure. 
A new metal has just been discovered in Sweden, which differs as mucly 
in its- physical chataeteristics as in its chemieal properties from all metals 
hitherto known. M. Echeberg, the author of this discovery, has. given. it 


the name of Tantalus. sh 
- The last letters from M. von Humbold, who has been traversing ‘the 
American continent, are dated 26th November, 1801. He was. then 
the road to Quito, intending to leave Lima.in January 1802, with a.view 
to visit Acapulco and Mexico im the mionth of ‘May, and from. thence-ta 
set off for the Philippines :. he means to return to Europe by-the Cape of 


Good Hope. A sketch of a geological picture of Western America by hing 
has just been print 


ed. i 

Proust has prepared a kind of Indian ink, superior in quality to the’ bess 
inks brought from China, by incorporating lamp-black prepared with pote 
ash, with glue. erie msed 








RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, ©. 
AFRICA. oid 
‘~~ FRENCH squadron lately appeared off the coast of Tunis,: ands 
A a peremptory manner demanded reparation of the Bey for the inters 
ruption given. to commerce. ‘The prince, intimidated, promised no 
longer to interfere. with the peaceable, navigation of the Republic: ‘There: 
fily has been considered satisfagtory, and the obje&t of the expedition is 
— to be completely fulfilled. ty yb 
. The po 


liey of the evacuation of Egypt, on the part of the English, prior 


te its complete submission:to the Ottoman, is hypothetical. The authori 
‘of the Sultan in that ancient kingdom rate ge after an undisp' 
possession since the conquest by the first Selim. It is’ highly ‘probable 
_ that, wearied: out with resistance, the Porte will resign chs waproduc 
colony to the Consular Republic, which, under the semblance of introduc 
ing into Turkey new elements of civilization, and of opening through the 
centre of the provinces the golden road to commerce, will undermine th 
government it pretends to support. - The-question of:the influence: of: 
acquisition on.the a India trade is already decided, and the belt 
blood of the country has been permitted to flow to remove this obstructies 
to commercial prosperity.. otto Saiee 
x >. . GERMANY.» 0 0) 7) te Tt 
- Had: Leopold the: paci yeu in that detestation ‘of war with:-whicl 
he began his reign, Austria would have sustained her rank among :the 
most formidable powers of Europe, Another contest. in hes a 
pute . ~ ete a fg das BEET SS "ade 


t 
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ttn: would pluogé her in inevitable ruin; she must now trust to interior . 
improvement, and the gradual progress of time; or; ptrhaps, to the plunder 
of her eastern neighbours; for the restoration: of hier ancient importance. 
The suppression of two ecclesiastical, and the elevation of three protestant 
eleCtorates has destroyed that preponderance of the Catholic States, which 
since the accession of Charles V. it has been the uniform endeavour of 

_ Austrian diplomacy to maintains 

"In consequence of the opposition o by the head of the empire to the 
indemnities assigned in the projét of France and Russia, the Austrian troops 
entered. Passau. The interference of the courts of Paris and Petersburg 
= settled the affair, and afforded a new instance of. the huniiliation of 
Francis. gen 

The Diet of Hungaty has terminated its proceedings. The Chancery is 

recalled to Presburg, and a deputation of the States is appointed to com- 
municaté to the Emperor,:in:a solemn audienee, the result of their political 


duties. . 
; ITALY: 

Mitawt.}—At the Gymiiasium, two professors attached to. the Austrian 
cause have been dismissed. ‘The. newspapers. entitled, The Friend to 
Liberty; and the Universal Monitor, have been resigned, after the short 
run of thtee months, Defamatory writings are permitted to be.circulated 
against the clerical orders. oe ates 

A mote strict plan of. police is adopted ; and a special tribunal.is .ap- 
pointed to try suspected persons. Either publi¢ law is so deficient, or. prie 
vate crime is so abundant, that the father is called upon to lose the paternal 
character in the political, and to bear witness against his own offspring. 

Wise regulations are adopted for the publication 4 the laws of the state. 
The nomination of Bonaparte to the consulate of France during life has 
been celebrated in the national palace with evety species of festivity. The 
Cardinal Caprara, the new archbishop of Milan, has written a paternal let- 
‘ter to his diocesans, wherein bé professes he sliall ‘be i tess theit thief than 
their brother; less their counsellor than their friend.”’ To recruit tht 
| ary finahces, thé sale of the national effects lias been ordered by the Vice 

resident, ; 

Venice.J—This government is at last orgayized: The ancient conti- 
‘nental territory of the republic in Dalmatia and Vehétian ia 18 to ‘be 
submitted to a commissary-general and a council of ftate... The tract isto 

haart pa seven provinces; each of which is to have a delegate and 
| Bub-delégate. a s DS cary 
| eT vebttho Revvusrre.}—=The ceremony of the inaugaiation of” the 
‘Doge’ has beén performed: with great ponip. “Under thé diteétién of this 
‘august inember, the senate is ‘o¢cupied in formi ade | ys’ for ‘th 
‘republic. ‘The Doge was. named by the cohsul | 

nied the 9: Pnmanary with this ek ne to ah itidépendent 's 

‘* In the s€ ee ns individual to Fain to se phest rank in 
‘government, I have shewn to you my great solicitud¢ for your welfare. 
Bree aamntaistration of the Jocks, caoils, and titers of the Republi 
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gett EAI, 
onic’ depiestion from the belligerent asy af sffairs toward Ge Lag 
the revenue has been ill conducted, and two measures have been proposed 


to re-establish order and confidence, both of which will probably be inef- 
«You. I, B ¥ ye ” fectual 


EEFert Tees 
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feGtual: the revivat of farmers general, and the negociation of a loam The. 
first will be a most odious measure ;. -but:the intimation alone shews the 
strenoth of the present government: the latter would be extremely i impro- 


ident at this time, when the discount of paper in the highest credit iat 


Hine per cent. 
Under the present pecuniary difficulties, private and public, the ‘coneclis 
- dation of a commerdial treaty, and the adjastment of a'tariff with England, 
would ‘in one respec be favourable to France.. The present interconrse is 


contraband; and. for goods so circumstanced prom a payment must be . 
T 


made : ‘but, under the arrangements alluded to, the Hrench dealers would 
receive thé benefit of British confidence, and the commercial -wealth:of this 
country, with the spirit of speculation, would considerably protract the 
term of reimbursement. “Werhope, ‘however, the English will unite @u- 
tion with enterprize. 

TheConsul-has assigned a separate government for the valley of the cast 

em Rhone. ‘The installation of the Republic of Valais, under a 
Bailitf, two counsellors of State, and! a Sub-bailiff and Sub-counsellors, his 
been proclaimed, and ‘the French, in‘ conjundtion ‘with the Helvetic and 
italian ‘Republics, have guaranteed the establishment. 
OA treaty of peace with ‘Turkey:has been ‘concluded, the terms of wohl 
prove, that the Consular State ‘has completely wééoventd its mfluence over 
the Porte. The ambition of France has at last eucceeded’in obtaining ad 
‘mission into the'Black Sea, which’ will be ‘by.no means) agrerable to .the 
Conrt of Petersburg. tis highly probable that;the cession of Egypt isa 
secret article of this treaty, and that the late expedition to the dependant 
state of T'uuis, reduced! by the.second OGnt: has an immediate ‘connection 
a Wyre Ae arrangements. 


GREAT BRITAIN . 


ie meeting of the. new. Parliament i is “appointed for the 16th of se 


‘vember. a. 


An order of Council ; diredts quarantine | to be performed on eras 
from Palcaciphic and Baltimore. 
. dt may at.last be affirmed, that no subjed of disagreement. sr 
this country and France, unless the official explanations reapetting: ee 
ene Ban English press, and the encouragement of French natives hogile 
sp she epublicy cap, be so,considered. In consequence of the former, the 
news 


the Ambigu.:. Hip neaiens, ont e latter the generosity of 
‘anh ao will find grsater diticalty is Natives of the Aa ie 
archy, .who have, Sy ‘their services ,to this pay ie and who: ate 
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: New Pea ge Publications. 


LECTURE incon - serie 1k eager og 
LL ptntabe: from the French of G. 
or Linley 3 Rofs,_ Vah. kis 

of Chemiftry;° by Thomas 

Thornton, M.D art on: "Cnemitry, 

nnhavern. * fn me gr 8y¥0. wo a ama wang 


Rural iheaalogh m “h Gardening Aggri- 
cilture;. and Botany; by fome eminent 
praGical gardeners; farmers; and botanitts ; 
revifed’ and ‘corrected .by R;, Hall,’ M. D. 
In? vols, 8vo, 

A Treatifé on Brewing; wherein-is. ex- 
of the art and 
myftery. of brewing the various: forts of 
{mall liquor ;, with»praftical examples upon. 
each fpecies ; together with the manner of 
ating the tliernienteter: ard factharometer, 
elucidated by examples, and: rendered eafy . 
to any capacity; by Alexander Morrice,: 
commen 


‘Education. 
A Guide from the Englifh Language to. 
the French; or, A French Grammar, 


. Wherein’ thofe cafes: are: only treated. on 


which the two fyntaxes:do not agree, and 
the rules are particularly adapted: to the ge- 
nius of the Englih languages by F. Hen- 
ry. 12m. 

A: Methodical: Englifh Grammar; con- 
taining rules and directions for {| peaking and. 
writing the Englith language with propriety 
and aceturacy; luftrated by a yariety. of: 
examples and exercifes ; for the ufe of 
fehools: To which is fubjoined, an epi- 
tome of rhetoric; by the Rev. John Shaw,; 
head: mafter of the free grammar {chool at- 
Rochdale, in Lancathire. 

A Grammatical Game in Rhyme, at 
which even childfen may prefide, as’ it ~a 
not réquire’ any’ previous khowledge of 
grammar, but is calculated to: convey, in: 
the form of an‘amufement, a corre know- 
ledge of the principles of the Englith. 
tongue ;-hyaLady. In a-cafewith a cop- 
perplatey: j eobeured, and a box containing 


x new Didionary of the Spanith and 
Languages; wlierein the words are’ 
explained, according to the different mean- 
ings, artd’a gteat variety of terms relating: 
to the arts-and fciences ;. trade and naviga- 
tion; carefully elucidated. Compiled from: 
the’ best’ authorities; by. Henry Neuman, 
In 2 vols, Gerenants 8vo. 
Geography for the ufe of Schools; on a 
03 fo pradtical to teachers, and fo highly 
{cinating to pupils, that it cannot fail to 


* Tecommend itfelf to "univerfal adoption the 
moment itis feen, To which are prefixed, 
an eyes 4 of dese moft foeaie. be 
tional _m teaching geography, an 

plain dire@tions for proje@ing and drawing 
all kinds of maps,~-Decorated with nearly 
50 beautiful and interefting copperplates, 


reprefenting the manners, cuftoms,. and. 


dreffes of alt nations, and-iNuftrated with 
new: and — maps; by the’ Rer. Ji: 
Goldfmith, A. M. 


Law. 

An Abridgment of Cafes: Scope and de. 
tefmined in: the courts of law, during the’ 
reign of his prefent Majefty King seg 
IHL, with tables of the. mames: of cafes and> 
principal. matters; by- Thomas Walter Wil- . 
liam-, Efq, of the Innet Temple, Barrifter 
at law. In 4 large vols. 8vo. 

“The Law of Copy-rigtit'; being a com- 
pendium ofa@s of parliament, and adjudged 
cafes relative to authors, publifhiers, print 
ers, artifts, muficatcompofers, and’ printfel- 
Jers; by Jothua Montefore,: author of 
Comm :rcial Precedents. 

Mycellaneous. 

The Friend-of Women; tranflated fronx 
the: French: of Bourdier ; by -Alexandee 
Morrice. 

The fecond part of the’ third volume of 
Reports of the Society for bettering the con- 
dition of the’ Poor, containing the a 
17th, and 18th reports of the Society, and 
completing the 3d-vol. 12mo. 

The Soldiers ; a hiftorical poem in three 
parts; containing an epitome of the wars 
entered into by Great’ Britain, from: the’ 
year 1739. to the prefent time; by R. 
Farmer. Part 1: Svo. 

The Wife of.a Millior: a Comedy, ia 
five adts,.as performed with univerfal ap-. 
plaufe, at the Theatres. Royal, Norwiclrs: 
Lincoht, and Canterbury; by Francis La- 
thom. 

Remarks on Modern ‘Female Manners,: 
as diftinguifhed by indifference to.charaGter- 
and lnlerancs: ofdrefs. 


Novels, Romances, &c 

The. Orphans’ of Langloed, a modern! 
tale;- by the author of Lufignan. ae 
vols. 12mo 

- Lottery. of Life ;, or, . the Romance: of & 
Summer} by Mr. Lyttleton;; author of Ifa- 
bel. ms vols, ee oat 

Introfpeion; or, A; Peep at Cha- 
racters, a novel ; > by Charl Charlotte Matthew: In’ 
4 vols. 12mo... - 

Atala ; a Tale, from the Freach of M. de 
pennies with Float’ ene 
figns po -Hon;; Loar cee, and 

J. Hi 9 R.A, 

The White Knight ;-or; the Monafter 
pe a romance ; by Theodore Mel- 

In 8 vols. 12mo. 
: tranflated from the French of 
M. Fievée, author of Suzette’s Dowry., In 
8 vols. 12mo. 

The Strolling Player; or, Life and Ad- 

ventures of William Templeton, In 3 


vols, 12mo. 
er Baal 
A new Abridgment, or tion of the 
4B2 ee Philofophical 


a) 
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Philofophical Tranfadtions of the Royal So- 
ciety, with feveral engravings ; conducted 
by a Society of Literary Gentlemen. Part 1. 
of Vol. I. 4to. 

An Introduction to the knowledge of rare 
and valuable editions of the Greek and Ro- 
man Claffics; being in part a tabulated ar- 
rangement from Dr. Harwood’s Views, &c. 
with notes from Mattaire’s DiGionnaire 
Bibliographique, and references to the cele- 
brated Catalogues and Sales of Mead, As- 
kew, Beauclerk, Croft, and Pinelli; with 
an account 6f the rarity and value of moft 
of the firft editions of the Classics ; by J. F. 
Dibdin, A. B, 

The Flowers of Perfian Literature; con- 
taining extraGs from the moft celebrated au- 
thors in profe and verfe, with a tranflation 
into Englith; being a companion to Sir 
William Jones's Perfian grammar; to which 
is prefixed, an effay on the language and li- 
terature of Perfia; by S. Rouffeau, teacher 
of the Perfian langnage. In 4to. , 

The Hiftory of the Reformation ; from 
the French of M. de Beaufobre; by John 
Macaulay, Efg. A.B. M.R.1I A. Vol. I 
8vo.; prefixed isa life of the author, col- 
le&ed from authentic materials. The ori: 
ginal work, confifting of 4 vols. is intended, 
in the tranflation, to be comprized in three. 

Politics. 

Report of the proceedings, during the 
late conte fted eleétion for the county of 
Middiefex ; including the ftate of each 
day’s poll; with the addretfes, refolutions, 
and fpeeches, of Meff. Byng, Mainwaring, 
and Sir. Francis Burdett, Bart. with many 
other interefting particulars. of 

The Picture of Parliament; or, a Hiftory 
of the General Ele@ion nf 1802 :—coutain- 
ing the moft remarkable fpeeches delivered 
on the huftings or otherwife publithed ; the 
names ofall the candidates ; the ftate of the 
poll at the clofe of each election ; the num- 
ber of voters, and the decifiuns of the 
Houfe of Commons on the right of eleGion 
ain each borough. To which is added, an 
alphabetical lift of all the members, ferving 
as an index to the work. Ina neat pocket 
volume. Best 

Confiderations on the late ele&tions for 
Weftminfter and Middlefex ; together with 
fome faéts relating to the Houfe of Correc- 
tion, in Coldbath Fields. — , 

"Theology. - 

The Anniverfary Sermon of the Royal 
Humane Society, preached at Grofvenor 
Chapel, on the 8th of April ; and with lo- 
eal alterations at Holyrood’s Church, South- 


New Englifi Publications. 


ampton, on 20th June; and at St. Hiliers, 
in the ifland of ferfey, on 18th July 1802, 
by Richard Valpy, D D.F. A.S. with. 
nates by the author, and an’appendix on 
refufcitation ; by Dr, Hawes, + 

Methodifm Unmafked ; or, the Progrefy’ 
of Puritanifm, from the 16th to the 17th: 
century; intended as an explanatory 
Supplement to Hints to Heads of Families; 
by the Rev. T. E. Owen, A. B. rector of, 
Liandyfrydy, Anglefea, and late ftudent of 
Chrift Church, Oxfort. 

The revealed Will of God the fufficient . 
Rule of Man, being the promifed fequel 
to the Confideratiqns on the Theocracy; 
by William Knox, E{q. formerly under Se- 
cretary of State. Jn 2 vols. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the: 
Diocefe of Llandaff, in June 1802; by 
Richard Watfon,. D. D. F.R. S. Bithop of 
Llandaff. 

The Theological, Philofophical, and Mif. 
cellaneous Works of the Rev. William 
Jones, M. A. F. R. S. to which is prefixed, 
a thort account of his life and. writings. In; 
12 vols. Jarge 8vo. with a portrait of the ~ 
author, 

Travels. ’ 

Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, in: 
company with feyeral divisions of the. 
French army, during the campaigns of; 
General Bonaparte in that country. Pub- 
lifhed under the immediate patronage of 
the Firft Consul; by Vivant Denon, one 
of the artifts who accompanied the expedi,: 
tion ; translated from the orjginal by Ary: 
thur Aikin, in 2 e'egant volumes, 4to. ac- 
companied by very numerous large gy 
confifting of. views taken in Upper at 
Lower Egypt, of reprefentations of antiqui- 
ties and hieroglyphics ; of objeés_in natu- 
ral hiftory; of manners and cufioms, en 
graved by eminent artifts, and fac fimiles of 
the originals. : 

Another edition of the fame wark, in § 
vols: 8vo.; -by the fame publifhers. 

Fathionable Tours through the pleafant 
parts of Lancafhire, Yorkshire, Weftmore- 
land, and Cumberland, &c. and the north-- 
ern coaft of Wales, as far as Holyhead; 
embellithed with from S to 400 engraved 
miniature {ketches taken on the fpot, and 
highly coloured, of the towns, villages, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, public edifices, 
and private buildings, a> they appear to the: 
traveller on the principal roads ; with a let 
ter-prefs defcription of each, and the pice 
turefque fcepery contiguous. In } vol. Sve: 
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New Projects, Public Works, and Events. = * 


. WARPING DOCKS. / 
(COnfiderable progrefs ‘has been made in 
this ‘great undertaking, the houfes in- 
cluded berween Virginia Street, Penning- 
zen Street, Old Gravel Lane, and the 
Thames, are all removed, with the excep- 
tion of the glafs-houfe which is ftill ftand- 
ing. A very complete and elegant brick 
building has been erefted near St. John’s 
Church for fteamn-engines, ‘necefflary for’ 
draining the works, where a very capital en- 
gine, on Bolton and Watt's conftru@tion, has 
been fome time at work; another engine in 
the fame building is juft completed. ‘At the: 
corner oftheintended largedock, adjoining to _ 
Hermitage Dock, another.powerful engine, 
on the fame conftruétion, has been built; it 
drives a complete fet of frones and apparatus 
for gtinding, mixing, and tempering the 
materials of which the mortar or cement ufed 
inthe works'is made, and adjoining thereto, ‘ 
Several Jarge kilns are erected for the ufe of . 
the works. The old walls of Hermitage 
Dock are in’great part taken down, and new 
and very fubftantial ones are erecting. Great 
progrefs is made in excavating the fite of 
the massive walls which are to line the 
great dock on all fides the foundations on 
the fouth fide are laid, and ral feet of 
the wall raifed. The high walls which are 
to furround the whole premifes’ are begun 
in feveral places, and fome part of the eaft 
fide is finifhed. A double Greular row of 
piles of great length and dimerifions is now 
driving into the river, without the intended 
grand entrance near Wapping Old Stairs 
to form the temporary embankment againft 
the tide, while the gates and entrance-walls 


' are building; ia the centre of thefe piles 


a temporary fire-engine has been erected, 
which, by an ingenious combination of © 
machinery, works: the feveral pile-engines 
ufed to drive the piles; we are, however, 
inclined to doubt the propriety of erecting 
fuch an expenfive engine for fo temporary 
a purpofe ; we were alfo concerned to ob- 
ferve, the great lofs of heat, and confequent 
wafte of coals by the boilers and fteam- 
pipes of the feveral engines being expofed 
to the open air, without a cafing of bricks, 
Or other materials of lefs conduéting power, 
than the metal of which they are compofed. 
An aftonithitig length of temporary iron 
tailwaya has beenfaid in different direGions; 
fo that all the bricks, mortar, ftone, and 
timber ufed in the different parts of thefe 
extenfive works, are eafily andexpeditioufly 
conveyed from the places where they are 
landed and prepared, and the earth which 
1s excavated, is by the fame means conveyed 
by an eafy afcent to the top of a large ftage, 


ProjeGting a long way into the river ata 
great height above the water, "fo that the 
Sarts-ufed on the railways (and which are 


drawn by one hoafe), can be fhot or empticd 
at once into'the barges which convey the’ 
earth and foil, or intofhips for ballaft, feve- - 
ral of which, befides » can Le taking * 
in at the fame time. quantity of earth” 
excavated is yet {mall in proportion td the’ 
whole, but the work is now proceeding ra- 
pidly. Am.incredible quantity of large and 
fine hewn ftones have been bréught and Jaid - 
by the fides of the different railways ready 
for ufe. e 

ST. JAMES'S PARK. 

A’ handfome building of one ftory high, 
in the Chinefe ftyle, has, by order of govern- ~ 
‘ment been ereéted on the left angle of the 
recruiting-houfe in the Bird-cage Walk, 
which, we underftand, is in future tobe the’ 

ory. for the- whole brigade of guards. 
It confifts of four archways on the bafement 
for the field-pieces, the room over it being 
for the {mall arms, and a range of rooms in 
the back, for cleaning. The two frontangles 
have each a fmall houfe, one for a ferjeant - 
major, and the other for a guard-room. 

_.  BINCOLN’S'INN FIELDS, : 

- The improvement now adopting in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, by planting that beauti- 
ful fquare, would, we prefume, be enw | 
augmented, if the dead .wall of Liacoln 
Inn Garden were taken partly down, anda 
handfome iron railing fubftituted; thus 
would the promenade, of the garlen, joined 
to the fquare, préfent together, an effect 
which no other part of the metropolis could 


boatt of. 
CANTERBURY CANAL. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of the city 
of Canterbury, and of the town of Sand- 
wich} was held at the Guildhall; Sandwich, 
to take into confideration the propriety of 
appointing two. engineers to Codthder the 
plan of a navigation from Canterbury to the 
fea, laid down by the late Robert Whit-’ 
worth, Efq.; and they are alfo to take into 
confideration, whether Sandwich aud Can. 
terbury can be mutually benefited by any 
canal being opened into the fea by Sand-- 
wich or elfewhere. The engineers applied 
to for this purpofe, are Meff. Reauie and 
Walker. : 
THAMES AND MEDWAY SUNCTION CANAL, 

This important work has. not beet ens: 
tirely, but only partially fufpended, during 
the ha for the purpofe of procuring the 
assiftance and infpe@ion of that able and 
experienced engineer, Mr. Rennie ; it will, 
therefore, now proceed with the ‘utmoft 
energy and expedition. A cut of more 
than two miles.and:a half is now completed 
and filled with water. . It begins about half 


a mile below the town of Gravefend, where ° 


there is a large bafon clofe to the Thames, 
with which it will communicate by means 
of gates; the cut then ruus in a line —- 
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ing an angle of about ten degrees with the 
river; this line is to cofitinue. in the (aiid 
dire@ion through the low grounds to the 
north of the village of Higham, till it comes: 
to a hill through which it will be carried by 
a fubterraneous.tunnel of about three-fourths 
of a mile’ in length. Workmen are now 
employed on the 


trating in-an ite direction to: meet that 


part already finithed. ‘he-carial will then , 


pafs along the’ valley .aorth. of .Krinfbury, 
and enter the midway near UpnorCaftle and 


oppofite Chathain ; forming, in the whole, . 
a 2 aifanes of ahout ten miles. None of the, 


locks are yet conftruéted, nor are-we told of 
any, or how many will be wanted. The 
oppofers of this work think that it will never 
be completed; that it. will produce, if 
finithed, but very little to the fubferibers, 
owing tothe immenfe expence of cutting a 
‘paffage under:a hill, which, as the canal is 
very broad; muft be a tunnel of large dia- 
meter. Another obje@ion is urged againft 


this canal, founded on what: has already. 
happened..° Part of the water in the cut. 


now finithed; has foaked through the banks, 


and the occupiers fay, that as it is falt-wa-, 


ter, it will deftroy the lands on which it 
flews. But this ‘objection, (adinitting the 
facts to their fulleft extent), it appears, cap 
be obviated, by ditches cut parallel with 
thie banks of the-canal, forthe reception of. 
‘this water, if it fhould continue.to ooze 
through. 
*RATL-ROA Ds 


A’ new: rail-road. is forming at Llanelly, 
in Carmarthenshire, which will extend fix. 


teen miles. It gradually gains a fumnnit of; 
near 900 feet above the level-where it com- 
mences; by its means, a good horfe will 
convey, on. its inclined plane, ten tons,. 
and return with’ hear three tons. It*will 
bring into cultivation above 30,000 acres of 
land, -and’will afford. the induftrious farmer 
anopportunity of manuring. his land .on 
equal terms with thofe locally fituated for 
that: article: As a:proof- oft its utility,, the, 
landed ‘property in the line of that road, has 
advanced’ from five to feven years’ purchafe,, 
and rents'from 28: to.5s. per acre ;. and even 
lanils totally neglected have’ engaged ' the, 
attention ofthe {peculator. 
MINERAL SPRING. 

In addition: to-the-new: chalybeate {pring 
at Cheltenham, fot whielt pipes have been 
Jaid, and a pump is now erecting, another 
has tecently been difcovered in: the garden 
of Mr. Howard, . fimilar in. tafte and opera- 
tidn-to the water of the-regular'Spa. It is 
faid that 1000 med have been offered. for. 
itand refufed: 

‘MINE OF AMBER. 


A mi . of the fineft colour has 
woot aisbodiaan Poor leagues:from Laon. in 
thecdeparmefit: of 1’A ifne in France. The 

iwhicht tave ‘hitherto: beén found, do. 
_ wor prefent ino their :intetior :; any veflige of, 
Pant or infe&; feveral have been met with 
eucrufted with fulphur of iron, Near the 


near Higham, pene- 
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fame place have alfo been found feveral 
blotks‘of wood alnid& convérted into char- 
coal, fuppofed to be parts of trees that have 
lain in the earth a confiderable time. Spe- 
cimens of both have been prefented to they 
Mufeum of Natural Hiftory at Paris. 

. FIRE AT LIVERPOOL. 

On the night ofthe 14th: of September, 
Liverpool was vifited by acalamity, as fingu- 
larly awful in its appearance, as difaftrous. 
and. déftrudtiive in its effe@s. About ten 
o'clock in the evening, a fmoke was obferved 
to. iffue from.a room in warehoufe be- 
longing to Thomas Fancis, Efq. of.Goree, 
whofe fpacious aud lofty front has long at- 
tratted the admiration of ftrangers, and’ 
which, if pon, was’ not: furpaffed: in. 
magnitude by any fimilar ftru€ture in the. 
kingdom. The | of fire was rapid! 
{pread through the town, ahd an ‘neal, 
crowd was foon affembled where the dan- 
ger had been difcovered, For a. time ap 

arances feemed to juftify a hope, that the. 
temendous mifchief which “was. appre-' 

ended, might-be fubdued without much: 
difficulty ; but no fooner were'the doors and; 
windows forced, than the flames, which’ 
had. beep fmothered, burft forth with horrid. 
fury, extending their ravages in every direo- 
tion with equal rapidity and. sinks. Ini 
a few hours this ‘immenfe pile,. together 
with that large and commodious range of. 
warehoufes, ere@ed in front, at the diftance 
of fixteen yards, as well as that- which ex« 
tended botupe 2 .in a line to Water. Street, 
was.a heap of ruins, and.a great 
of all that rich and ape 
which every apartment. of thefe buildings 
had. been crowded, was confumed. The 
mildnefs of the evening,, and the tide ac~ 
companied. with light. and variable breezes, 
being fortunately at flood, gave an oppor- 
tunity,to the thipping.to remove beyond the:~ 
reach of the flames, and the. devaftation, 
which was fpreadiug ow the fhore, front be-. 
ing aggravated by. a. fcene of confufion and 
ruin:which. the: imagination even. fhudders 
té. contemplate. Ofthe inmmenfe property: 
which has perifhed, no adequate eftimate 
can yet be given. Seventeen warchoufes 
quite full of rum, fugar, coffee, and-grainy 
are burned to the ground, and the: lofs is 
fuppofed to amount to 800,0001. or between 
that {um and a-million. But, amidft the 
difafters of a night, which will long. be rex 
membered and deplored, one jolation 
remains, that we have not to lament the © 
lofs.of a fingle life. 

AEROSTATION. 

The following is the account of M. Gat 
nerin’s adventurous experiment,.on-the 2ift : 
September, from. the pen of that ‘celebrated’ 
aeronaut himfelf. 

The experiment of. my, $1& Pesnaggen and 
of-iny 5th defcéeat ina Spey yelp. 
place. on Tuefday, laft,, on. a-very rahe 
and in the -of an. immenfe ¢' , 
of fpectators, Whd filled the ftreets, win- 
dows, and houfes, and the fcaffoldings 

erected 
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erceted- ropnd (the. placeof my départure, 
‘which, alas! wasithe only” fput nat-crowded 
with {peotators ! 

It.is. neceflary, I undertake the ex- 
periment of the . pai that I fhould 
know the ftate of ‘tie atmofphere, in.order- 
to enable me te judge of the courfe 1 am to 
ake, and alfo to adopt-the precautions pfo- 
per to enfure fuccefs., About three.in the 
afterngan,:[ had the fatisfaction of having a 
firft indication, from-the agreeable effect of 
a very pretty Montgolfier balloon, which 
was fent ,off from. the environs .of St. 
George's parade, and:which took adisection 
ever Mary-le-bonne Fields. 

The succefs of this experiment ought 
mot to prevent mo from expressing my-opi- 
nion of the dangers that may refult to the 
general fafety, from the frequent.abufe’ of 
thofe night experiments, which’ are not al- 
ways diretted. by perfons converfant with 
the fubject. One fhudders when. one thinks 
that a machirie of :this kind ‘may. fall,,ani 
fall.on fire, upon the cordageafia ‘fhip, and 
thus involve, in one great:conflagration, all 
that conftitutes the wealth .of one. ofthe 
firlt cities in the world. ‘Fhe nfe of thefe 
machines was i prohibited in :France, and 
the Confular government confided to sme 
alone the direction of night balloons, which 
4 conceived and introduced ite the gational 
tes. 

Convinced of the direction of the sind, 
J haftened the filling of theballogn, and at 
five P. M. I filled phe pilot-balloon,| which 
Mrs. Shesidian did me the honour’ to 
launch. It feemedto_me. that was con- 
ciliating the favour of Heaven by the inter- 
ference of the graces, . 'Phis  pilot-baJloen 
afcended quickly, and was foon out of Gout, 
marking out my, career towards the nosth- 
‘eaft. Whilft the anxious crowd were fol- 
lowing the path of my little pilot, Kfufpend- 
ed the parachute to the balloon: this pain- 
ful and difficult operation was executed,with 
all possible addrefs, by the assistance ya 
moft diftinguifhed perfonages. The ; 
chute was gradually fufpended, cod the ‘the 
breeze, which was very gentle, did not 2 
duce the leat obftacle. . At length 1 
tened to balance my cylindrical bark, rar 
to place myfelf_in it; a fight; which. the 
public contemplated with deep intereft 5: jt 
feemed, -at that moment, as if.every heart 
deat.in unifon, for thou h.1 have not the 
advantage of f Ea giith, every ‘one 
‘pnderftaad : my ns... 1 afcertained;the 
‘height of: the barometer, which was 294 
Bor. A ae pers the moment of my 

parture, aud the, period of my coe es 
eS Pacorenale with; the Britith: pi 
pt ga cords. were cut; I rofe amidft 
ive. silence, and. mips ina 


iain sor fan es eee igh 
papa > My parac i 3 


Not tarde 


ha we oot 


vapouts, whereithe cold informed me thas - 
Iwas enteritig ‘into’ the upper regions. & 
followed attentively the rout 1 was.taking, 
and perceived {had reached the extremity 
of the city, and that: immenfe' fields and 
meadows offered themfelves for my defcent. 
Jexamined my barometer, which 1-founé 
fallen to 23 inches—the fey: was, clear, the 
moment favourable ; and] threw down ae 
flag to endeavour to "thew to the people that 
Iwas on. the point of : cutting the. cord that 
fufpended me between heaven.and ‘earth. 
I made every neceffary difpofition, prepared 
my ballaft; and rheafured with my eye the 


. Waft {pace that feparated mie from the ret | 


of the human:race. 1 felt my courage con- 
firmed by the certainty that my combina- 
tions. were juft. 1 then took’out my knife, 
«and, with a hand firm, froma confcience 
void of reproach, and which had never 
been lifted againkt any _— ‘but in the field 
of viory, I eutthe cord. balloon/rofe, 
and I felt myfelf sn i ‘with a velo- 
city which was checked by the fudden ‘un- 
folding of the parachute. I faw that ail 
my calculations were'juft, and -my mind 
rem: ined calm and ferene. 1 endeavoured 
to mduinte my gravitation, and pe 
dation which I ex jincreaféed ' in 
‘proportion as‘I approached the breeze that 
-blows.an the middle: regions; nearly ten 
‘minutes ‘had: elapfed, and 1 felt that the 
-more time*I took in defcending, the fafer'T 
dhould reach the ground. Atlength'f per- 
beived thoufands:of perfons, fome-oft-horfe- 
back, fome on foot, ogg. & me, all of 
whom encouraged me er withes, 
while the pac gies their arms to receive me. 
tna shan gel ep 
und, Ilan qu @ parachute 
without any ,fhock or,accident. The firlt 
perfon that came to, ‘me pressed me, in his 
arms; but, without Jofing any rege Lem- 
“ployed snyfelf in detaching. th cipal 
‘circle of the; parachate, itu to fae the 
‘inftrument fo.sell 
but.a crawd foon fusrounded | mae,, Jaid 
Satya and “oom wets triumph, — ap 
ifpofition, the confequence. and effect of 
‘the ofcilation IL had. experienced, obliged 
a ape a 
with a pain’ ul vomit ie Ww. 
experience for Ko hours ares a defcent 
in-a parachute. interval of a moment, 
however, permitted me to get on horfehaciss 
a numerous calvacade approached to 
off the. crowd, whofe enthufiaim and.tmof 
Bi =o Yon me not a litte. Fhe 
uke of York was among the horfemen; 
proceffion proceeded with, great. dif- 
Sony mane unidtt, of the crowd, .who 
outed forth theirapplaufe, and had be- 
fore + there thp.tricoloured flag, which Jihad 
pi nt which en re ba 
sce of nF peng nk yal 
“marked J,ord.Stanhope, from. whom I hed 
received the counfels.of a {cientific pane 
and, whe penetrated throught the csomd to 


sas 








fhake hands with me. Atlength, after fe- 
#eral incidents, all produced by the univer- 
{a} interett with which I was honoured, 
withdrew from the crowdwithout any other 
accident than that of having had my fight 
foot jammed between the horfe } rode and 
the horfeman who preffed too clofe tome. 

‘My parachnte was preserved as well as.could 
be expected, 4 few of the cords only were 
‘Cut. It is.now exhibiting at the Pantheon, 
where a great concourse of pepe havebeen 
to éxamine.it. 

Lhave.juft Jearned that,my ballooh de 

fcended on the, 23d. (Wednefday) at Mr. 
Abraham Harding’s, aear Frencham Mill, 
three miles beyond Farnham, in Surrey, 
-where it is in fafety. 
.. Among the’ congratulations 1 have had 
the honour of réceiving from the moft dif 
tinguifhed persons, 4 have not had any 
imore flattering than those {) have received 
from Sir Siduey Smith, who came to me, 
-with .General Douglas, on purpose, 'as he 
faid to, me, to’ fhake hands with a brave 
iman. ‘This compliment is of ‘the greateft 
‘value from the mouth of one of the braveft 
foldiers in Europe: 

oI now enjoy the: pleasure of having ful- 
pee engagements with the public, fo 

owe: evéry acknowlelgment and 
*hanks for the encouragement’! have re- 
<eeived front them, and for the confidence 
which they placed in’ my promise, at atime 
_when I: was oblige to defer the experiment 
-of the’ parachute. “It is with. this grateful 
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Sense of their patronage that I going 
to make a new astent at Briftal. tm 

Yet, feeli 3 a) do, these sentiments of 
aren co, much to afk the 
pu if contempt the 
tufalt to rege wih and my qroral re 
tér, . I kava received from ffir Al 
which, upon advices from a 
whofe verdcity they ought to oefpondeat 
ted; has afked, whether ¥ did not ay an 
infamous part in the French tion ? 
There are in France tut twoy’my brothet 
and myfelf; of the tame. of Garnerin, and 
‘we have played no other part than that 
which honour may avow in all -countries 
aud at) all times: It was upon the fron- 
tiets, and in the bofom of jver armies, that 
we endeavoured to be ufeful to our coun- 
try. Imight refer; In England, fo. incon: 


teftible evidence relative to tomy condu@. 1 
3s 


am: furé his a High the Duke of 
York would be difpofed toda me the juftice’ 
I deferve, if he recolleé& the action of Mai- 
chiennés, in the night of the $1 of Octo- 
ber 1798, in which E had the honour of dif: 
puting, with a handful of men, that poft, 
after it had been furprifed ‘by a ftrong de- 
tachment of his army. The action was 
extremely bloody, and terminated ina furs 
render, which made me his Royal High- 
nefs’s prifoner, and. occafioned me thirty- 
one months imprifonment in the prisons of 
Auftria. 
According to M. Garnerin’s calculation, 
pe had. been to the height of 4,154 French 
eet. 





‘BeRkstine. 
Married.] At Abingdun, Mr. James Row- 
‘Vand of that place,’ to'Mifs Francis Mary 


Hamilton of Tenby Place —At Hannay, 


iMr. Nath; jun. atlaw, Abingdon, 

*to Mifs Mary Dormer of Hannay. —Mr. 

James Larmer, of Sunning Hill-Wells, to 

ty Frances Giles of Walton upon Thame: y 
ry. 

Died.] ‘Mr. Gteen' of Reading.—Mrs. 
Montagu, witow.of the fate Mr. M. of the 
fame place.—At Worthing, whither he had 
“gone for the benefit of ‘his health, the rev. 
- Charles Sturges, fon of the tev.'C. S. vicar 
-Of St. Mary's, Reading, and’ the ‘refpeSed 
-euirate of his father's: parith. 

CHESHIRE. *° 
Birthe:] The lady of the:zight: rev: the 
* Bithop of Chefter, of a fon, being her 18th 


Married ] At Knutsford, Mr. ‘Samuel 
‘Dean. of Norwich, furgeon, to Mifs Jane 
Nancock of the fame place. 

Died.| Edward Mynors, efq. of Eccles- 
«hall.—Wm. ‘Lees Turnock of Brockton, 
near Ecclefhall, yent—At Bothomley, Mr. 

~Jolin. ‘Crewe, fourth fun of the tev, Ran- 
'dolph Crewe, re&tor of Hawarden. ; 
< CORNWALL. 

*' Marvied.| Mr. George'Carkeet of Truro, 
<feweller, to Mifs Floyd d daughter of Mr. F. 
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Mite Brewer, both of 


‘of the fame’ place.—At Truro, aged 60¢ 


“Mr. par ai, to Mifs Barbara Gluvias, 
76. 
Died.} ‘At her father's houfe (the rev. 


a 


John Kingdon of Bridgerule, Devon), Mrs. 


Bridget Braddon, wife of John B. efq. of . 


bY ary in this county.Mr, Henry 
Bond ‘of Truro. 
CUMBERLAND. 

Died.] At Comey, near Bootle, afier 4 PY 
lingering illnefs, Mr. James é, iti 
the $8th year of his age, nly-fon of the fate 
Mr. Job. B. of that place —At Ullock, nedf 
Cockermouth, in the'22d year of his 
Mr. Jonathan Walker, fon of Mr. joun 
W., one of the people” called Quakers, 

DERBYSHIRE. ' 

Married ] William Allword » ef. 
of Tupton Hall, to Mifs Emily f 
daughter of Edward B. efq. of Savage Gar 
dens, London.—Mr. St Te aceaen: gg 


Died.} After a lon 


‘bore with the’ fortitude, 
Morris, of » aged 70,—At Miln, Mis. 
4 of the late Mr.'C. an emi- 
Mar 3 rales At, ‘Therte poe des 
preacher among the people 
Qa eat ‘Athborne. the raw 


Horton, L, L. B. prebendaty of a 
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and chaplain to the duchefsof Cumberland: * of Burfted Lodge, and ‘reftor of Dunton, 
—At Buxton Wells, of the gout in his head, to Mifs Mary Vanderzee of Billericay —At¢ 
the right hon, Thomas, Strangeways, earl of Cuolchéfter, Mr. Archer of London, ta Mifs: 
Jichefter, tord Stavordale,and late lieutenant Elizabeth Stubbing of the former place. - 
colonel ‘commandant. of the weftern bat- Died } Aged be, are Fuller of Great 
talion’ of Dorfetthire militias a nobleman, Sampford.—Mrs.. Pyeroft of Wanftead.— 
whofe urbanity and fuavity of difpafition, At Braintree, in an advanced age, Mr. 
endearéd him toall who knew him. Heis Mufgrove.-At Woodford, after a 1! 
fucceeded’ in his title and eftates by Henry illnefs, Leaver Legg, efg—At W 
Stephen, Lord Stavordale, now earl of Ii. ham, Mortimer, Mrs. Potter, wife of Mr, 
chefter. P.of that:place.—At Little Tay Parfonage,’ 
‘| DEVONSHIRE aged 83, Mrs. Cook, reli& ¢& the late rev. 
Married.) At Kingfware, Mr. E. Penny, Mr. Cook.—A his houfe,at Kelvedon, Mr,’ 
jun. late clerk of his Majefty’s thip Unicorn, Jofeph Threther, one of the people called 
to Mifs Benfon+-At Toptham, the hon. Quakers==After a lohg and painful af 
hon. Samuel Whitehall, prefident of the fli€ion, Mr. Jolin Harrifon’ of Feering.« 
coundil of the if_land of Grenada, to Mifs Snddenly, Mr. Springet of Boxted Mill neat 
Mary Floud, fifter of the tight worfhipful Colchefter; he was much refpected by alk 
Thomas Floud, efq. wayor of Exeter—At who knew him:<Iip the. 69th year of 
Exter, capt. John Vicary, of the 48th regt. age, Mr Jolin Bunn of Great Mapleftéad: 
of foot, to Mifs Braddon of Stover. 3 KENT, ... id 
Died.) After a thort il!nefs, much la Married.) Mr. Samuel Wright, to Miuly 
mented by all his acquaintance, Mr. Wil- Murtha Clifford, both of Cantecbury>—Me 
liam Kerfwell, fen. thip-builder cf Ply- Jenkins to Mifs Hodges, both of the fame 
mouth.—-Mr. Gregory Forbury, druggift, of place—Henry M. Farrington, : efq. of the 
Exeter.—Mr. Jervis, of the fame place.—' royal artillery, to Mifs Clariffa Clarinbould. 
At his‘houfe, in Excter, T. E. Dolphin, -—At Dover, Mr. John’ Fletclier to Mifs 
efq. who, to arefined tafte, had, by exten- Martha Ath of that place=-At» Bithopi 
five reading and ftudy, added large ftores of bourn, Edward Taylor, efq, of Bifrons,' ws 
ufeful knowledge in medicine, &c. His Mifs.Buekinghai,daugliter ofshe sev. Mr. 
lofs will be f:verely felt by a: numerous fa- B. of Bourn Place. , 
mily, and thofe who had the happinefs of —_ Died.}. At. Canterbury, after ali 
his acquaintance.—After a lingering illnefs, illnefs, Mr. Gardener, many: years 
Mr. John Luckombe, youngeft fon of Mr. manager of Mr. Baker’s company of comes 
L. of Exetet. He was a young man of un’ dians.-At Wrothati, Mr. George: full; 
exceptionable chara‘ter, and is much re- youngeft' fon of Mr. John J. of that place, 
gretted by his re'ativ:s and friends. —At Roydon Hall, the feat of Sir Williath 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. Twyfder, bart. Mrs. Wyach, relict of Alex, 
Married.] At Durham, Mrs Chriftopher W.efq, late gov-rnor of Madras —At Gord 
Lamport of Wynyard, to Mifs Ann Hut- Hovfe, near Dartford, major Edward Vert 
chinfon—At Houghton le Spring, Edward non Ward —At Wickham Court, sit Johal 
Wylam, efq. of Sunderland, to Mifs Mary Farnaby, bart.—At Matgate, Mrs. Wihd2 
Legge of Eaft Renton.—At Muirhoufe, the for, widow of the late R. W. efq. of Totten- 
feat of Alex. Chatto, éfq: Humble Lamb, lam.—aAt St. Peter's in ‘the ifle of Thanet. 
efq. of Ryton, to Mifs Chatto—At the Mrs. Blackburn, wife of Mr. Thomas B: 
Friends’ mecting ‘houfe,: Leeds, Mr. John of that parith; and-a few days after, at het 
Ranfon, of Sunderland, to Mifs Ward of father’s houfe, (whither impreffed by filial 
Ditcar near Wakefield At Coldftream duty the had gone during het mother's il 
bridge, Robert Archbald aged 53, to Mar> nefs) in the 29th year of herage, moft fins 
geret. Gilchtift, aged 96.—Captain ‘Cuth-  cercly lamented, Mrs. Cobb, wife of Francis 
bertfon, of Newcaftle, to Mifs E. Hadley of C. efq. of Margate, the only daughter: of 
Motpeth.—Mr. fohu Dunlop of Berwick, Mr. Blackburn.—After a  fhort illnefs, Sir 
merchant, to Mifs: Johnfon of Ilverton.— Edward Hales, batt of Hales Place; near 
At Durham, major Lynn, to Mifs Barron Csnterbury, whofe -lofs »will be feverely felt 
of that city. by the poor, to whom: he was a liberal’bene- 
Died.] In the prime of life in childbed, factor He is fuceeeded ‘in: his titles and 
greatly lamented and refpetted by all who  eftates by his only fon, Edward Hales, et 
had the:pleafure of her acquaintance, Mrs. who married a daughter of Henry” 
Calvert, wife of Mr. C. of Durham.—-Sud- ef. of Calehill inthis. county, 
denly, Mr. Lonfdale of Ferry Hill... LANCASHIRE. 
ESSEX. - Marrie@,} Mr, William Bute of Higt 
- Births. At Woodford, the lady of Petet Walton near Warrington, to Mifs Cha- 
Godfrey, efq: of a daughter.” wick of Shaftford.-At Saddleworth, Mr, 
Mareieds] Mr: Palmer ‘of Writtle, to Mifs Lees to Mifs’ Harrop, both of Dobcrofs ~ 
ey fathe place.—-AtColchefter, Mr, At Manchefter, Mr. Richard Hind of Li 
land-farveyor, to Mrs. Chi: both vérpool, to Mifs Margaret Wheeler, 
of that town.=«Mr Simpfor of Peldon, to ter of Mr. W: printet uf the “former place. 
Mifs Sarah Partridge, fecond’ daughter. of At Oldham, Mr. Wry. Chippendall; to 
* P. of Springfcld.—=-The rev. Mr, Hand = Mifs c daughter of J. Lees, efq. both “ 
Qs. J, 4 
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that place.—At Liverpool, Mr. Johu 
Wolf, merchant, to Mifs Eliza Smith, 
daughter of Mr. Frazer S. both of that 
town.—Mr. Bellot, furgeon, of Manchefter, 
to Mifs Jane Hale, of Over, in Chethire. 

Died-| At Warrington, in confequence 
of a jall froin his gig in returning from the 
country, Edward Dakin, efg. late captain 
of the Warrington volunteers, eminently 
diftinguifhed by» the benevolence of. his 
heart and the urbanity of his manners.— 
Mr.- Jofeph Fielding, of, Hippings, near 
Blackburn, aged .72—At Liverpool, Mr. 
John Morland.—After an. illness of: four 
days, Mifs Hannah Thornly, daughter of 
Mr. Jof. T. of Redhall-—Mrs Mary Ken- 
dal, of Lancafter,—Much. and_ deservedly 
refpected, Mr. Thomas Edlefion,. town- 
elerk, of Lancafter—~Mrs.-Maddock,: relia 
of. the late Rev. Mr: M.. of Liverpool.— 
Much cfteemed, Mr. Edward Hilton, of 
Manchefter—At the fame place, Mr. Mat- 
thew. Shaw, a-worthy, honeft man, wuni- 
verfally efteemed, and moft fincerely reyret- 
ted by all his conne‘tions. 

; + LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.} ‘At Algerkirke, near Bofton, 
Tho. Payne, -efq.. of Brook-street, Grofve- 
nor-fquare, to Mrs. Hutchinfon, reli@ of 
Michael Hutchinfon, M. D.-late of Wol- 
verhampton. — At Wifbech, Mr. John 
Mears, of Gedney Hill, to Mrs. Watfor, of 
the former place.—At Saundby, near Gainf- 


borough, the Rev. Mr. Shaw, aged 75, to 
his houfekeeper; aged 21.—AtCottingham, 


J. C.. Brooke, ‘efq:. major in the third, or 
Prince of Wales's dragoon guards, to Mifs- 
Frances Brooke, daughter of J. B. efq. of 
Hull Bank, near Hull.—At Skendleby, 
Peregrine Langton, efq. fecond fon of the 
late Bennet L. efq. to Miss Maffingberd, 
only daughter and heirefs of the late Henry 
M. efq. of Gunby. 

Died.] Aged 49, Mrs. Broughton, many 
years the revered miftrefs‘of a young ‘ladies’ 
feminary at Stamford. —At Sleaford, Mrs. 
Gilthrop, aged 84 years.—At Bofton, Mr. 
Richard Limberd, lieutenant in the South 
Lincoln: Militia—At Leafingham, Mrs. 
Gordon, -eldeft furviving. daughter of the 
Jate Sir SamuelGordon, bart. and fister of Sir 
-Jenifon Gordon; bart.-of ‘Haverholm Priory. 
-—Aged 78, the tev. John Hewthiwaite, of 
Lincoln, and a‘graduate -of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge 3-where he proceeded A: B: 
1750, A. M. 1757.—Aged 60, Mr. Jofeph 
Willie, of Waddington, near Lincoln,—=At 
Edinborough, Mrs. Bagfhaw; wife of Mr: 
B. of that place,—At this feat'at South 
Ormfby, William /Burrel- Maffingberd, efq. 
‘at the advanced age of 83.—In the various 
relations of life he was fo ttuly amiable aiid 
refpeGable that his. memory will long: be 
held dear by a numerous circle 9f friends, 
as.wcll as by his:own family and more im- 
mediate connections. 

LON DON AND LTS \ENVERONS. 

Births.} In Harley-ftteet, the lady of John 


~ © 


Dennifon, efq. of a daughter—At Epping 


Foreft, the lady of Thomas Bird,. efq. of — 


twinss—At Montreal, the right hon. lady : 
Amherft of a fon and heir.’ At Stamford. 
Hill, the lady of J Simpfon, efq. of a fon. 

—At Twickenham, the hon. Mrs. Efpi-' 
naffe, lady of tieut col, E. of the 4th regt. 

of a daughter. At his houfe in’ Harley- 

fireet, the lady of Auguftus Eliott Fuller, 

efq. ofa daughter —At his houfein Audley- 

ftrect, the lady of John Dent,: efq.: of a+ 
daughter —At her houfe at Walton upon 

Thames, the lady of lieut. gen. Johnfon, of 
a fon.—At Lord Bofton’s, Lower Grofvenor- ° 
fireet, the hon. Mrs. Irby, of a fon and 

heir. 

Married.] Lord Vifcount Falkland. to 
Mifs Auton-—Henry Jodrell, of Byfield, in 
the county of Norfolk, efq. M. P. to Mifs 
Weyland, eldeft daughter of John Wey- 
land, efq. of Woodeaton, in the county of: 
Qxford—Thomas Tooke, efq.° of North 
End, Hampftead, to Mifs Coombe, daught- : 
ter of Dr. C. of Bloomfbury-fquare —Jo- 
feph Blunt, efq. of the navy pay-office, to 
Mifs Clay, of Old Broad-ftreet —At Hack- 
ney, William Rhodes, efq: of Hoxton, to’ 
Mifs Cooper, of Clapton —Mr: James Ef- 
daile, eldeft fon of James Efdaile,-efq. of 
Upminster, Effex, to Mifs Amelia Ken- 
nedy, of Bunhi#t-row —Robert Dallas, efq. 
M. P.to Miss Juftina Davidfon, of Bedfords 
f{quare.—Nathaniel Saxon, efq of the Mid- 
dié Temple, to Mits Godfal, daughter of 
Philip G. efq. of Hampftead.—The:Cheva- 
lier de Perrin, to Mifs Cotton, daughter of 
the late Matthew Cotton. efq.—Peter Ta- 
hourdin, efq. of Argyle-ftreet, to Mifs 


- Somers, of the fame place.+John Henry 


Stephenfon, efq: of Great Ormond-ftreet, to’ 
Mifs Eleanor Smith, daughter of-Hugh S. 
efq. of Bloomfbury-square. by > 
Died] In the King’s Rench :prifon, of-a! 
a deep decline,’ M; Boffi;*a mufical profef- 
for, of the moft eminent talents: ‘His me- 
rits as a compofer. were the ‘moft highly’ 
valued by thofe who had the means of 


knowing the fruitfulnefs of his: mind, and’ 


the rich, prompt, and various —produdtions 
of which he was the author. Me aimed at 
the higher departments’ of his ‘arts<‘and 
would have produced an‘ operd,-if ‘he: had’ 
not funk under. the: feverity of . obdirate: 
confinement and decline, at the early age of. 
29 years. He has left a widow, with three: 
infants, and «ready tobe delivered of a 
fourth.—At his -houfe in  Bridge-ftreet,: 
Blackfriars, John Edwards, efq: aged 81, 
late: an eminent! mérchant ofthe city of 
London:—=Ini ‘Wimpole ftreet,; Mrs. -Wil- 
lett, aged 72.—In Lime-ftreet-fquare, Mr. 
_ Cockburn; merchant, aged 49.—At 

is houfe at Clapham, in his: 57th year, 
George Griffin Stoneftreet, efq: ‘one: of 
of the dire@tors of” the South Sea company. 
—Of an apopleétic’fit, Richard Stone, efq.’ 
of ‘Chislehurft. Aged 84, ‘Mrs. Hubbard, 
‘of Blackheath.—At his brother’s -houfe at 
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Clapton,- Baden Powell, Efq: of Lowghton, 
Effex.--After a few hour’s illnefs, at her fit- 
ters’ houfe. in Great Cumberland-fireet, 
Portman-fquare, Mifs: Sarah- Cardin.—At 
his haufeat Woodford, Effex, Leaver Legg, 
efq. late of Cornhill.—In confequence of a 
fall from his horfe, Mr. Deveniih, of Vil- 
liers-ftreet, Strand.—At his houfein Davies- 
ftreet, Berkeley-fquare, Timothy Cafwall, 
efq. of Sacombe Park, in the county of 
Hertford, formerly M. P. for Hertford, and 
afterwards many years: for Brackly, in 
Northampton hire, and one of his Majefty’s 
commiffioners of Excife.—At Mitcham, 
Surry, Thomas Hinchcliffe, efq —Aged 86, 
Edward Hippefley, efq. of Ifleworth, one of 
the direGors of the South Sea Company.— 
At Charlton, Mrs. Atkins, wife of John A. 
efy. of Walbrook.—At Champion Hill, 
Camberwell, Richard Lawrence, efq. 
NORFOLK. 3 
Married.) At Hempnall,, Mr. J. Irwin 
to*Mifs Carver, both of Norwich.—Mr. J. 
Lamb, of Purton, in Wilthhire, to Mifs 
Groom, of Walfingham.—The Rev. Jar- 
rett. Dathwood,. rector of Caftor with Mar- 
ket’s Hall, to Mifs Burton, eldeft daughter 
of Thomas B. efq. of Bracondale-houfe, 
near Norwich. 
Died.) Aged 68, Mrs..M. Wade, reli& 
of Mr. Wm. W. of Feltwell.—Aged 70, 
Mrs. Sarah Nettleton, wife of Mr. Wm. N. 
of Wells.—-At Knapton, Mr ant Mrs. 
Cook, both in. the 25th year of their age. 
Different complaints occafioned their deaths 
within 48 hours of each other. They lived 
refpeGed, and died lamented by all who 
knew them.—At W. Howe's, efq. Fram- 
lingham, Mrs, Paulett, in the GOth year’ of 
‘her age.—At Yarmouth, Mr. Daniel Boul- 
fer, formerly a filverfmith, and one of the 
fociety of friends.—Greatly lamented, Mrs. 
Seabrook, wife of Mr. Thomas S. of Caven- 
dith.—Suddenly, at Norwich, Mrs. Eliz. 
Newton, aged 68, wife of Mr. F. Newton. 
—lIn the 26th year of her age, Margaret, 
the wife of Mr. Thomas Ranfome, of the 
fame city, one of the fociety of quakers. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Birth.] At Halfwel-house, the lady ot 
Charles Kemys Kemys Tynte, Efq. of a 


daughter. 


Married.] Mr. Edward Doughty of Brif- 
tol to Mifs Turton daughter of William T. 
Efq. of Olverftone, Glocefterthire.—At 
Chepftow, captain William Brown of the 
royal navy to Mifs V. Fothergill—At Bath, 
Richard Wilbraham, Efq. to Mifs Ann 
Henrietta Davis of New King-ftreet, Bath. 
—At the fame place, Mr. J. King of Shep- 


ton Mallett to Mifs Ann Curtis. 


Died.] At Pucklechureh, Glocefterfhire, 
no lefs sincerely regretted by his friends and 
acquaintance than deeply jamented by his 
nearer connections, Mr.» Jofeph Swayne 
. of Briftol.—At Brif- 
ol, Mj. Oldfield Edmund Byoderip.—Mrs. 


furgeon and apothecary 
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M. Biggs wife of Mr, George B: of the same 
place:—In his 87th year, Mr. Tho: Tutcher 
of Briftol, a truly honeft man and good 
chriftian.—At ‘Kelfton, of .a- cancer, 

73, Mrs‘Clements, who for many years bore 
her affliGtion with the greatett patience and 
refignation.—Jofeph Spry, Esq. an apothe- 
cary and one of the common’ council. of 
Bath —At Wells, Mifs Penny fitter of Geo. 
P. Efq. of that city.-Mifs Baker eldeft 
daughter of Mr. Baker-of' Alnwick in this 
county. —At Shirehampton,: Mr. Daniel 
Lane chemitt of Briftol. : 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Birth.] At the. abbey of Shrewfbury, 
the lady of Sir Charles Oakly, bart. ofa fon. 

Died] Aged 86, Mr. Leake, fen of 
Shrewsbury.—-In an advanced age, at 
Whitchureh, Mrs. Allen many years or 
ganist at the church in. that town.— Also 
at the same.place, Mrs. Green wife of Mr. 
G.—At -Meafham, Mifs Stubbs of Hyde 
Lea, near Stafford —At Malta, in confee 
quence of burfting a blood-veffel, lieut. John 
Davenport youngeft: fon of the late Mr. D. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Married.}—Sir John Pooilen, bart. of 
Redenham to Mifs Southby, eldeft daughter 
of the late Richard S.. Efq.: of Belford, 
Wilts.——Mr. Edmund Rees to Mifs Fox- 
worthy of Winchefter.— Mr. C. Savage to 
Mifs Brown of the same city. 

Died. }—Mifs Hannah Fuffell daughter 
of the Jate Mr. Peter F. of Winchefter— 
Mr. G. Raymond printer of the fame city. 
—At Chichefter Mr. Kilwick.—At South- 
aman, Rady Jane Terry fifter of the Eart 
of Dyfart. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.J—At Lapley, John Murhall 
Crockett, Efq. to Mifs Molineux.—At 
Gayton, Mr. William Dawfon to Mifs.Ann 
Bradihaw.—At Allbrighton, Mr. J. Hawkes 
of Walfall to Mifs Blakeway of the former 
place. 

Died.] Edward Mynors, Efq. of Eccle- 
dhall.— William Lees Turnock of Brocktdn, 
near Ecclefhali, gent—At Cannock, John 
Perrott, Efqg. Edward Horton, Efq. of Cat- 
ton.—After a long illnefs, Mrs. Jane: Ha- 
worth of Uttoxeter—At lis house in Soli- 
hull, John Smale, Efq. formerly a merchant 
in Liverpool.—In the 26th year of his age, 
Mr. Richard Aftbury only fon of Mr. A. 
of Sutton —At Bradefley, Mrs Phelps wiie 
of T. Phelps, Efq. of Moylallen in Ireland, 
and daughter of Sampson Lloyd, Efq. 
banker of Birmingham.—Aged 45, Mrs. 
Pearce wife of Mr. P. of Wolverhampton. 

. SUFFOLK. ] 

Birth.] The lady of sir William Rowley, 
bart. of a daughter at Tendr'ng Hall. 

Married.} Mr. Grimwade of Hadleigh 
to Mifs Katherine Stringer of Dediam.—- 
Mr. W. Aldred of Lowettoft to Mifs Gar- 
denier of Southwold. 

4C2 Died.] 
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Died.} At Beccles, in tbe GOth year of 
his age, the rev. Joseph Heptinitall diffent 
ing minifter of that place. He wastaken ill 
whilft doing duty at the corn and ex- 
pired a few hours afterwards. He was a 
man much respected by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance.—aAt the rev 
Mr. Kirby's of Barham, Daniel Ripper, 
gent.—At Thorndon, much refpected, Mr. 
William Moore.—Aged 85, Mr. Robert 
Algur of Ipswich.—At Woodbridge, in his 
41ft year, greatly respected, Mr: J. Olive 
Perry, one of the people called quakers.— 
Mrs. Howard of Wefton, near Beccles, 
leaving a hufband and eight children to la- 
ment her lofs.—Aged 74, Mrs. Goode, a 
maiden lady of Needham Market.—In an 
advanced age, Mrs. Trevathan wife of Mr. 
T. of Bury. —In fhe 90th year of her age, 
Mrs. Elmy of Beccles.—Mr. Rolfe eldcft fon 
of the'late Mr. Chriftopher Rolfe of Ipfwich. 
—At the sarhe place, aged. 79, Mr. Chasles 
Walls. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

- Died.] After a lingering illnefs of four 
years, Mr. Richard Heath son af Mrs. H. 
of Coventry.—Mr. Francis Clarke eldest son 
of the late alderman CU. of the fame city — 
Aged 78, Mr. Thomas Warner of Wefton- 
hall.—Mr. Samuel Rew only fon of Mrs. R. 
of Coventry, aged 18 —-Aged 79, Mr. Fran. 
‘Saunders of Coventry.—-At Warwick Caftle, 
in the 20th year of his age, the hon. Henry 
Greville third fon of the Earl of Warwick. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.) At Scarborough, Henry Ar- 
mitage, Efq. of Wakefield to Mifs Whar- 
ton daughter of Stephen W. Efq. of the 
former place. —-At Leeds, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Wright to Mifs Sarah Denton, both of 
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Wortley.—At Stockton, the rev’ Joh 
Starkcy, A. M. leéturer of Stockton, to 
Mifs Sunith, only daughter of the late ‘Tho. 
S. Efq. of the fame place—Mr W. Fofter 
of Park, in Erringden, merchant, to Mifs 
Sutcliffe of Studley, in Langfield-both near 
Hatifaux.—Mr. James Whitby of Leeds, to 
Mis. Morris, widow of the late ——— Morris, 
Efq. of Barbadoes, 
Died.] Mifs Sykes, daughter of Mr. S; 
of Dewsbury, attorney atlaw.—At her fa- 
ther’s houfe in Thirfk, in the 25d year of 


herage, after a painful and lingering illnefs, - 


which fhe bore with the greateft patience 
and refignation, Mrs. Anne Yeoman, reli 
of the late John Yeoman, Efq. of Whitby, 
and fecond daughter of K. Marriot, Efq. of 
Thirtk.—After a very fhort illnefs, Mr. 
Matthew Rhodes of Leeds, merchant. Jn 
thedomefticand social charaéters of hufband, 
father, and friend, he had. no fuperior, and 
as a liberal benefactor to the poor, very few 


equals —At Whitby, aftera painful illnefs, — 


occafioned by a mortification in his foot, 
Henry Stonehoufe of that place, gent aged 
65.—In the 88th year of his age, Mr. Will. 
Horner of York.—At Worthing, in Suffex, 
after a longand tedious indifpofition, the 
hon Auguftus Monckton, fon of Lord Vif- 
count Galway of Selby-hall, near Bawtry. 
—Aged 74, the rev. Francis Beft, rector of 
South Dalton, and one of the acting magif. 
trates for the Eaft Riding of the county.— 
At York Mrs. Hammond, daughter of the 
late William H. Efq. of Hull.—Mrs. Shaw, 
wife of Mr. S. of’ Halifax, furgeon —Mrs. 
Barnard, wife of L. B. Barnard, Efq. of 
Walkington, near Beverley—Mr. Brook, 
eldeft ton of Mr. James B. of Leeds, mer- 
chant. ‘ 


- 





COMMERCIAL REGISTER. 
Marine Accidents. 


T= Queen, Menzies, reported to be loft at Honduras, 
arrived imthe Downs asth Inftant. 

La Stnfible Frigate, was loft 3d. March about 70 Miles 
from Trincomalee, Ufficers and Crew taved. 

The Neptune, Cafbury, fiom Xew Orleans to Greenock, 
@ut 14 days, is loft on the coaft of Florida. Crew and part 
of the Cargo faved. 

The Mercury, of Killala, is loft in Sligo Bay. 

The Fame, Trott, frem Liverpool to Bofton, reparted to 
be -loft on the coaft of Wakes, was Spokes with all well, im 
Long. g1—out 2adays, 

Two Dutch Frigates, one Corvette, ope Cutter, a Schoo- 
ner, and 21 fail or Tranfports, trom the Texel, bound to $e- 
rinam, put into Torbay, 26th, iuttant, : 

The A'bion Packet, from London to Leith, having truck 
on a rock atthe entrance of the Tweed, has put into Ber- 
wick with tive feet water in her Hold, and will be obliged 
to unload to refit. 

The Pomona, Patriarck, from Martinique to New Provi- 
dence, out 6 days, took fire, and was totally burgt. Crew 
1Ved, 

The Jong Freu, Spanderman, from London to Rotterdam, 
‘was lott near Helvoeth, agth infant. Crew fave, 

The Frederickthall, Schimout, bound to Brest, was loft 
33 infiant on the Snow Bank, near Dunkirk, 

The Agnes, Kitts, from Attica, is loft at New Providence,. 
Slaves taved, and felling there. 

The Efther, Stewart, from London to Africa, has been an 
fore on the Flatts, and returned to Gravefend with da- 


Mage. : 
The Calcutta, Barr, from Gothenburg for Londonderry, 


is put itto Arundahl (sqrway) to separ, having beca vo 
Mere. 





The St. Jofeph NX. D. de !a Conception, from Rourdeaux 
was loftthe beginning of june, near she Cape de Verds. 

The Loven, Cornelefers trom Altona to marteilles, is lott 
off Weftport, Ireland, C.cw faved. 

The Juno, Brown (of Chariefton! from Havre to Cork, 
was burnt off Yyrtiand, gift ult, Crew faved, and laaved 
at Weymauth, 

The Ann, M- Alpin, from Greenock to Liverpool, is ftrand- 
ed to the southward of Corale Point. : 

The Britanoia,o€ Whitby, from kuffia to London, got on 
Haibro’ fan.i on the sf infant, but being lightened, is got 
Of with little damage. . 

The Laniel and Mary, Jewell, of Yarmouth, from Hull, 
is lott on sceoby fand. Crew faved. ; 

‘the Nary, Fiddis, from Kotterdam to Africa, is loft near 
Cherbourg. Crew and Cargo taver’. 

the Neptune, Doyen, trom Cette to Bouloga:, is lof of 
mee Vincent. Crew fiver, 

The Ci A e 





> Per 2» and Alnwick Caftie india 

men, were fpoken with on 4th May (by the Coiditream- 

Whales, arrived at St. Helena) in Lat, 34.:08 h Long. 24 
Eatt 


The Speedy, Quefted ; Ocean, Briftow; Britannia, Turn- 
bull; Greenwie » Law: Harsiet, Chafe ; Venus, Gardner } 
and Geal, Boyd, Bunker; were all well at Sew South Wales. 
in January tea, 

‘The Maryann, Coaker, from Dartmouth to Briftel, is loft 
on the Rundle ftone, near the land's end. Crew faved. 

The Arethufa, Allard, from Curacoa to London, has put, 
ie organ y bara ‘oa the muft unload, and it is 
uppofed w on, . J aia 

ne Maria ‘sake Abbe, trom Cork to London, has been 
on thore ba the Qwesse- 





Rimmer 





Dividends. 


‘rhe Flora, Kerr, of and for Greenock, fs on thore* near 
= ci and it yis feared both~ Vefel and Cargo will be 


> Friends, Mack, from New York to Jamaica, is loft on 
Plumb Tree point. Crew faved. 

The Butterworth, Folger, from London tothe Southern 
Fithery, was loft off st. Jago, 13 July ; one man drowned, 
the reft uf the peuple taved, and arrived at mouth. 

The Fostune, White, of Liverpool, bound to Litbon, is put 
into Newry Co repair damages. 

The Emperor, Forfter, put into Hull thé 30 inftant, leaky, 

The Lady Nelfon fon, ——=. from New Providence for clyde, 
ftruck wenn Arklow Bank, ‘3d inttant, but is tince got intoe 
fmall Creek, near Dublin, with four feet water in hee 
bold, and lofs of Rudder. 

The John, ——, of London, with coats, has been run 
down near Robin Hood's Ba by the ~ ge. from Havre, 
arrived at Whitby, who faved the pen 

The Two Friends, Dunn, fom: N 
totally loft on the coaft of st. Domingo. 

The Traveller, (cf Guernfey ) from Cork to Londan, founs 
po 4th inftant, about ten leagues tzom Cork, Crew 
faved. 


“ &. Domingo is 
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The Sloop Movies ees, from Londen to Portfmouth, wae 
funk on Margate fand gth inftant. 
The —- Daiingo, of Breft, foundered at Sea esth 
ane: Cee ved im the Fanny, arrived at Havre from 
Wome Jean, Wi Wilfon > from fb 
on a wr Hove, ant ° is fearcd will be lof es et 
Cette. on ¢ INT. 
satin, Lage rant, te 09 on the coag 


‘k, ton 





tne queens 3 ne me Peretrouth went on the 
“Shingles 16th, inftant, but of the next day after throw. 
ing part of her casgo of ‘of bricks overboard, aad put ip 


~ ‘The Flora, Kerr, that was on fhore in the Shannon, is 
*- off with little damage. Two thirds of the cargo iaved. 

The Mary oitchri >from New York to Loadon, 
loft bie of ther in bad weather, } pur into 


Scot 
1" oecliede de la Mer, Conftantin, from Rochelle to Bour- 


X, is left on ifle Oléron. 
The Livonia, Allifon, from to is put ints 
Chajtianfand, and maa," — 


Alphabetical Lift of Bankrupts, ond Dividends announced. between the 22ud of Auguft ond 
the 22nd af Sepiember, 


BANKRUPES. 
Aim Jofeph of st. Mary Axé, London, 7 a 
(Cannon, Leicefter place, Leicefter {quare.) 

Arthy, Elliot, of Liverpool, mariner, (Windle, Bartlett's 
buildings, Holborn.) 

Athby, John, of Hinckley, Leicefterfhire, baker. (Tebbutt, 
Staples tan, London.) 

Bolingbroke, James Bernard, and Mary Ann Bolingbroke, 
of Norwich, woollen deapess, (Fofter, Sun, Unthank 
and Fofter, Horwich.) 

Srett, George, t ford thi 

Fifimougers fails Thames ftreet.) 

Clexby, Stephen, of Auftin Friars, London, merchant, 
(Swain and Stevens, Old jewry-) 

Dance, john, late of Oxford ftrect, orange merchant. | Now- 
ell, Fx Nreet, Strand.) 

Emmote, john Henry, James Browne and Francis Browne, 
Old Jewry, wine merchan:s, (Dawes, Angel court, Throg- 
morton ftreet, 

Fox, Jonathan, aad William Fox of the Tevement ¥ Fink. 
bury, soerchants. (Nicholls and Netticthip, Queen fircet, 
Cheapfide. ) 

Garforth, Thomas, Bramhope, Yorkthire, corn merchant 
(stackburn, Leeds.) 

Gillatt, ohn, ,oleph Hawkfworth and William Gillatt, of 
She@ield, Yorkthire, commom brewers. (Bigg, Hatton 
Garden.) % 

Slove, Peter, of Snaretbrook , Effex, baker. (Martin, Vint- 

ner’s hall, hames ftrect. y 

Harding, John, ' ate of Turnmill Reect, Clerkenwell, vic- 
tualier. (Earnfhaw , Ked Cross fireet, Cripplegate.) 

Keetly, Thomas, Sandiacre, Derbythire, timber merchant, 
( betuey, Nottingham.) 

Knight, joseph the younger, of Cannock, Staffurdthire, mer- 
cer. (Fox, Parliament fireet, Lonvon.) 

fLeaver, Feomas.of Manchefter, cotton nant facuter, (yp 
Furnival’s inn.) 

Lock, Philip, of Avening, Glocetterthire, clothier. (Wa- 
then, Stroud and Vizard, Grays inn Square, Lonaon,} 

Lowe, James oft Little nolton, Lancafhire, butcher. (Kaye, 
Bolton ie Moors, ) 

Macfarlane, William, of Bethnal — merchsnt. (At- 
Kinfon, Caftle ftreet, Falcon fyuare.) 

Mallinton, George, and Jotiah shard, Ruddersfield, York, 
dyers. (Swainton, Hajitax.) 

Palmer, William, Briftol, victualler. (Blandford and Sweet, 
Inner Temple. 

Phelps, samvel,date of Grofvenor place, Middiefex, mer- 
Chant. (Gatry, Angel Court, Throgmorton fireet. / 

Potter, William; of Bath, upholder. (Tay'or, Bathe) 

Powell, james, of Villiers ttreet, strand, Midatetcx, mere 
chant. (Wet, Clement's Inne} 

Pragery Jotcp 1, of Norfolk ftrcet, Strand, broker, (Atche- 
fon, Ely place.) 

Ribbans, juhn, of Colcheftee, Effex, wine merchant. ( Whar- 
ton and. Dyke, leimpte.) 

a James, Macclesticid, Chethire, innkeeper, (Hobrow, 
Boltei.) 

Tagg, Macy. Bath, erocer. (Holloway, Chancery lane.) 

Turabull, Join, John Forhes, Robert Alien Crawford and 
David Skene, of Broa Rrect, merchants, (W nN, Bare 
low and Grofyeno., Auftia Friars.) 

Zyne, Thomas, Southwark, victualler. (Concanen junior, 
“Coleman treet.) 

DIVIDENDS. 

Alder, Jofeoh, St, John street, Clerkenwell. t. 18; 

Bacher, wil llam, simon Field oat ee Field, teed 
Yorkhhire, woulftaplers. pr gy 

Bacon, John, Sutton ia athiel Nottingham, py oo 
‘er, Sept. 

Baker, }..Weliclofe fquare, vitualler. Od. 5. 

Bailey, William, late of ‘Manretbiry, vidtuatler. owe 247 

Bell, Wilkiam, Balinghall Qreet, buize ratios. 

Bickeston, Sarah, Great Yarmou.h, hofier.. Se; t. 30. 

a Richard, Bilton - n a i itn vosk! hise. 

CPS, 24. a 





» grocer. (Towle, 


4 


Brentnall, Francis, Derby, grocer. Sept. 21. 
Browne, W. Wymondham,  omnar ag he =e Wor. 3 
Burge, William, of Soctha « 08. 13. 
Burnam, James, of Huddersfield, vouinire, grocer, (Maly 
Douggil and Hunter, Lincoln’s Inn.) 
Chan! lin, Peter, of Norwich, Hnen one rot 
Collings, Richard, and Richard Ireland G Mord, ‘St. Phi- 
lip aad Jacob, Glocefterthire, tkinners, O@.1 
Corti > Domi ine lste of the Haymarket mafical 
s maker, mufic printer and mule feller Cage 18, 
‘ory, George, of ‘jreat Yarmouth, upholier, Od. ag. 
Crowe, Eyre, E. Sinfom Ledge, a banker. . Sept 08, 
Cuyelje, bene Zimon Donckes, Lancafter, oe 


oe D.the elder, D. Dak 


J< Dakeyne, of Darley Dale, sins pectratecae pam 
ohe-fquare, bookfeller. O4. 2g. 

“Eeme frey samo sity Reng, oo 

coh? ita STs Seoa be” mec 


Sepc 
cuberey John Chriftian Hartwig, Liverpool, merchant. 


e 
cilehrit he and j le of Liverpeol , me-charts. O@. 12. 
s, i agtoood > Wilts, Clothier. OR 1. + 
eee = of ‘of Hathervon, Chethire, corn dealer. O&, dite 
Hordpkias, Daniel, Liverpoel, paker, Sept. 2% 
Holden, Richard, Birmingham, gun make. Sept. at 
Hope, enry, Liverpool, woollen draper. Sept, 17. 
Rudfon, Jofeph, deater in wines. Fo pet 25. 
Jackion, John, and He:.ry Barlow the younger, Stodkport, 
hefter, hat mdnu rers. Oct. 4. 
Jones, James, Kingfton upon Hull, grocer. Of. 26. 
Kitkp.trick, Thomas, Manchefier, merchant. 
— are am Montague ftrect, Spitaiticids, chait ma- 
er t. 18. 
Little, Mabert, Letitia Little, Ann Little and Mary Ellen 
mee now or late of Southwell, Notts, woollen draperie 


Long, Filward , Briftot, ne oe 
Mafea, William, of Holbeck, Leeds, | tener O48 9: 

Mee, R. of Kingtwintord, Staiford, aai ger. OF.11. 
Mor, Francis, of Liverpool, hs (Couper and 
Lowe, Southampton ftreet, Chancery Lane.) 
Fane a William, of Exeter, druggift, Sept. 24. 

John William, Wood freet, London, 
rey tli; Wood ftreet, Cheapfide.} 
P.rkinfon, T. of men, brandy merchaat. OA. ate 
Radford, William, of Liverpool, Mercer. Sept. 20. 
—= ey J. of Liverpool, and W. Lever et ManclicRets 
chants. Ott. se. 
Roberts, William, of Ofweftry, Salop, thopkeeper. Sept. 88 
Sampfon, Thomas, lite of Renhinghalme Grange i in 
nets, Yorkthire, dealer and chapman. Sept, vt 
shuttleworth, James, of Manchefter, cotton manufa@uses. . 


Sept. 
smith, Wittiam, af sionkwearmouth there, Durham, thiga 
uiider, Sept, 20. 
Smith, Edward She Shepherd; and Joh Stanley, Livetgool, 
anerchants, Sept, 24. 
Smith, z C. of ierescham and Croydon, Surry, brewese _ 
Stapleton, James, late of Salter’s hall court, Ganson Grcemy, 
eubiasee Nov. 5. 
tein ger, J. of Stec Cheshire conn Sinha Of. Ge, 
° Sw caiman, Mra | tridel nen draper. draper. Pan 
Rudfon, of Bordefey, warwick, faGes.’ 
~~ dock, » hopkeeper. x a4 
Tulfc yee RW 8. Baabury, ‘Great Ri 
ake 


Tay J. and J. 
Welty, w. af Birmingham, pater. Ae 








$2, 
Tharzatt, William, Pl: 
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LONDON MARKETS. 





Lord Mayor's Return of Flour. 





Week ending Aug. 20. 27 ~ Sept. 3. 


10 





‘Total Number of Sacks - - 11,970 10,970 18,153 
Average Price® - - - 54s. 94d. | 54s. 83d. 54s. 94d. 


15,064 


54s. 99d. 





Prices of Grain, ‘Flour and Bread. 


s 





” 





Aug. 50. | Sept. 6. 


Per Quarter. 8 8: Ss. 5. 
Wheat 50253 50a 56 
Fine ditto 58 55 55 58 
Superfine 65 68 
New.Rye 36 
Barley 82 
Fine ditto $5 
Malt 56 
Fine ditto 56 
Hog Pease 
Boilers 
Suffolks 
Beans 
Ticks 
Oats 
Fine ditto 
Polands 
Pollard 
Flour, fine, per sack 
Bran —_ 
Bread, the quar. loaf 
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Price of Coals. 





_ 
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Aug. 27, | Sept. 3. ’ 


= t 


a: 





S. 
41 
41 
37 


Adair’s Main 
Bigys’s Main 
Blyth _ 
Cowpen — 
Eighton Main 
South Moor 
Tanfield Moor 
Benton 
Kenton 
Walker 
Willington 
Wall’s end 
Boarn Main 
Bentley 
St. David's 
Hebburn _ 
Heaton Main 
Pontop ~ — 
Edon 
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London Markets. 
Price of Sugar. 


567 





Aug. 30. Sept. 6. 


39s. 74d. | 39s. 24d. sor le 


= of the Duty of Customs paid, or Payable on tlie Importation into Great 
ritain 





Average Price per Cwt. - 





= 
Prices of Hay and Straw. 





Smithfield 
Old Hay 
Clover 
Straw - 

St. James's. 
Hay - 
Straw - 

Whitechapel. 
Hay, - 
Clover - 
Straw - 


Aug. 30. 


Sept. 6. 
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Price of Meat at Smithfield. 
Exclusive of the Offal.——Per Stone of 8lb. 





Aug. 30. 


Sept. 6. 


13 








to ! 





to. 














Number of Beasts sold at Smithfield Market. 





Aug. 27. 


30 


Sept.3. | 


6 





600 
2900 


| 2160 
12830 


800 


600 
3000 


1590 
13600 
“200 


10 18 
600 } 2080 
8100 | 14610" 
200 





ail 20 
ee 


600; 2100 
S100 7 14600 
800 





Price of Raw Hidess per Stone. 





Best Hides 
Middling 
Ordinary 
Horse Skins 
Calf ditto - 
Light calf 
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Price of Hops in ihe Borough. Rae 
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' London Markets. 


Price of Leather, at Leadenkall. 









































Aug> 30. | Sept. 6.. 13 20 
di d. jd. ad. fd. ad. fd. d. 
Butts 50 to 56 lb. each — 119 to-21 [20 to 22 121 to 23 |21 to: 96 
Ditto 60 to 66 tb. — {23 25 |24 25 24 26 25 26 
Merchants Backs _ 19 20 }19 20 1193 20 [205 = 2 
Dressing Hides _— 18 19 }18 19 }18 20 {18 19 
Fine Coach Hides — 9 2t{19 gnli9 §©62izeo 68 99 
Crop Hides for-cutting,45t050 —= [19 22° 20 2220 aighee agg 
Flat ordinary,. 35 to 40 — 6f 18 |16 18 |182 194 19. 20 
€alf Skins, 30 to 401b..perdoz. — 24 80 124 82 124 S&S [24 33 
Ditto, 50 to 70'Ibi ditto — (25 27 \25 $2 [26 $2 [26 $2 
Ditto, 70 to.80 1b. ditto _ 25 27 \25 27 125 27 425 27 
Small Seals, Greenland perlb. — 36 89 }86 $9 {36: 89 }36 39 
Large ditto, per dozeri —_ 100s; 140s.4100s. 140s.) 100s. 140s | 100s. 140s. 
Tanned Horse-hides; each _ 18 32 18 R 18 32 18 82 
Goat-skins, per dozen _ 30 - 68 130 68 130) 68. 130 68 
‘< } - —— - 
Price of Tallow, Candles, and Soap. 
Aug. 27. | Sept. 3 10 > | 17 

: Js. ds. dis. dss. djs. d. 8 djs. d. 8. d. 
Town-tallow, per Cwt. - ~ 64 6 to —/64 6 to —|55 6 to —'65 6 to — 
Yellow: Russia 2 wm (620 —620 —(626 —620 6390 
~ White ditte- -- — ./59.0. 60.0159 @ 60 0/559 0 60 0:59 0 600 
Soap ditto * $4 _ 59 0, 60 0159 0 60 0590 600590 600 
Melted stuff . - _ 54 0) 55.0154 0 56 0155 0 56.055 0 560 
Good Dregs ie i om BO'® » 00} 00 - 1100 1 ae 
Curd Soap . - — 820 —820'° —820 —820 = 
Mottledditto  - 9+ — [78/0 780 —/30 —780 — 
Yellowditto  - - — (700 —-\700 —00 700 — 
Candles, per dozen - —_ 006 —106 —/100 —100 — 
Moulds, ditto *“-- es" tt 6: ha 6 —ti2 0 1120 








~- FOREIGN: EXCHANGES-IN- AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 





























Aug27] 31' [Septss. 7 {10 | 14 | 17 | 21 
Amfter.2 Us. C.F. 10.18 |10 183/10. 183{10. 184|10. 19 {10. 198111. 0 {f1. 14 
Ditto at fight —  }10. £54]10..16 [10.16 }10 16 |10i 165110. 17 10.18 |10. 19 
Rotterdam, 2 Us.  —_ {10.19 {10.193)10 199|10.193]11. O |11. OF 12. 2 ft. 
Hamburg, 24Us.  — (33 2 {53.3 |95. 8 |32. 3 [33. 3 [83.3 138. 8 (93. 5 
-deltona, 24. Us. — |33. 8 {85,4 |s3.4 [93.4 133. 4 |53. 4/39. 4 [33. 6 
Paris, ldays date. — (23.10 (25. 9 [29.8 |23, 8 |23. 10/23.11 123.11 [29.12 
Patiss.2 Us. — [23.18 83.17 (25. 16 123.16 |23. 18 }23. 19 |23.19 )24..@ 
“Baurdeaox, do. w+ [23.16 123.15 23. 47 [23,17 23. 19124. 0 |24. 0, \24. <8 
Cadiz, in paper te Om = _" fons PS ow acini 
ODitw, effective | — |: 364 | 864:|) 363 | 864] 36$) 365 | 464]. 364 
Madrid, in paper. — | = _— _ Saad —_— \l— come hl oe) 
Ditto, effective -— | 364} 964 | 36%} 363} 36%]. 363 anf 365 
: wm | 51 BIA} BIS | 514 }--51h ]. Sid]. 5 514 
Naples — | 443.) 444] 444] 44 | 44 | 44 | 494] 4 
Genoa _ 474 | 479) 47 47% | 474] 473 | 47 47 
Venice; livr- ye — soy 56} ' 563 P 57 58° fee 59° . 59° adhe 59° 

effec. per L.ifterl. ; ova |.» ee 

Lisbon" "ee P67 67- F-67267} 67) | 674 ot 674 
Oporto —°* | 678 +) 6724 672: on * 678 | 674] 674] 67 
‘ Dadiin uw 7 12) | roe) 194] 194 fF! 9) | se | -12 | eo 
‘ Bilboa am 1 36%" 3631 96 363} S6G! 86 | S65: 
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